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I 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  AND  COLLEGE  EN¬ 
TRANCE' 

It  may  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  topic  if 
we  attempt  a  definition  of  the  terms  used.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  the  term  high  school  was  distinct¬ 
ive  and  the  institution  so  called  was  sharply  defined  in 
our  educational  system  as  against  other  forms  and  grades 
of  schools.  Now,  however,  the  term  high  school  is  used, 
with  various  characterizing  adjectives,  to  designate  schools 
with  the  greatest  possible  differences  in  character  and  aim, 
and  the  same  terms  even  are  not  used  everywhere  in  the 
same  meanings.  '  For  our  purpose  it  will  answer  to  use 
the  name  high  school  for  the  school  in  which  young  people 
are  enrolled  who  have  finished  the  elementary  school  work, 
and  are  studying  subjects  varied  to  suit  as  far  as  possible 
their  individual  abilities  or  natural  gifts,  and  whose  studies 
include  subjects  which  are  not  distinctly  those  we  call 
vocational.  Such  a  school  is  treating  the  pupil  primarily 
not  as  a  future  craftsman  or  worker  in  any  particular  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  as  a  social  unit  and  a  citizen,  and  to  this 
extent  is  endeavoring  to  give  him  a  training  which  shall 
be  truly  liberal,  tho  not  in  the  narrow  or  traditional 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  often  used. 

Similarly  we  know  that  the  term  college  is  far  less  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  meaning  than  a  generation  ago.  For  our  pur- 

^  An  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi¬ 
pals  of  New  York  vState,  December  30,  1910. 
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pose  we  may  limit  the  word  to  that  independent  institu¬ 
tion,  or  to  that  portion  of  a  number  of  institutions  known 
collectively  as  a  university,  which  trains  avowedly,  not 
for  any  given  vocation  or  profession,  but  rather  seeks  the 
further  building  up  of  a  trained  and  intelligent  body  of 
men  and  women  in  the  state.  This  institution  is  called 
in  some  places  “the  college”  simply;  in  others,  “the  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts;”  in  others,  “the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences;”  and  others  terms  still  are,  “academic  depart¬ 
ment,”  etc. 

If  I  have  interpreted  rightly  the  meaning  of  high  school, 
and  the  meaning  of  college,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
end  they  are  seeking,  and  it  would  appear  natural  that  the 
student  who  wished  to  follow  beyond  the  four-year  period 
included  in  the  high  school  the  same  path  upon  which 
he  entered  there,  should  without  any  trouble  or  serious 
readjustment,  find  his  way  into  the  college,  there  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  perfect  the  work  already  begun. 

There  is  in  fact  no  difficulty  in  a  student’s  passing  from 
the  high  school  to  the  college,  in  case  his  studies  have  been 
in  the  traditional  field  cultivated  by  the  high  school,  and 
in  those  subjects  that  start  work  which  may  be  continued 
specifically  in  kind  in  the  college. 

But  here  a  real  difficulty  appears.  It  is  evident  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  high  school  students  do  not  go  to 
college,  and  their  needs  must  be  considered  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  group.  In  fact,  as  this  second  group  largely 
outnumbers  the  first,  its  interests  must  determine  the  natime 
of  the  course  in  all  schools  unable  to  continue  courses 
planned  for  both  groups — and  this  class  will  include  all 
but  the  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  So  arises  the 
difference  which  is  exprest  in  the  phrases,  preparation 
for  college,  and,  preparation  for  life.  I  doubt  if  the 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  terms  seem  to  imply;  but  at 
present  a  difference  is  felt  in  the  object  and  aim  with 
which  high  school  studies  are  carried  on,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  determines  the  studies  chosen.  So  the  colleges  are 
asked  to  take  account  of  this  difference  of  aim,  and  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  kind  of  studies  which  it  involves,  and  to  accept 
high  school  graduation  as  a  warrant  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  work.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  most  high  schools 
and  most  kinds  of  high  schools,  this  seems  to  be  a  reasona¬ 
ble  request,  and  yet  there  are  some  other  aspects  of  the 
question  which  may  not  be  overlookt. 

What  is  this  preparation  for  life  which  forms  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  high  schools?  What 
is  the  underlying  aim  and  object  of  the  high  school  course? 
I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  boy  who  has  spent 
four  years  in  a  high  school  shall  possess,  to  some  degree 
at  any  rate,  these  three  qualities — first,  accuracy,  second, 
fidelity  to  responsibilities  and  duties,  third,  sympathy 
with  the  ideals,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  others.  The  first 
is  absolutely  essential  to  individual  efficiency.  The  second 
is  necessary  for  usefulness  in  society.  The  third  is  vital 
to  the  existence  of  a  true  democracy.  Again,  the  first  is 
more  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  instruction, 
while  the  last  two  stand  more  closely  related  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  school  is  given  and  which 
pervades  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

Considering  somewhat  closer  the  question  of  accuracy, 
I  think  we  must  admit  without  hesitation  that  a  lack  of  it 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  marked  characteristics 
of  American  life,  not  to  say  of  American  education.  As 
a  people  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  in  our 
school  work,  as  we  are  in  our  public  life.  We  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  building  up  of  a  fine  mind  and  a  fine  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  done  at  the  rate  in  which  a  modern  steel  and 
concrete  building  may  be  erected.  But  in  the  latter,  in¬ 
accuracy  is  either  impossible,  or  if  admitted,  brings  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  destructive  collapse  of  the  structure.  In  the 
former,  its  presence  may  not  be  discovered  until  a  later 
time,  altho  its  results  may  be  as  destructive  to  efficiency 
as  in  the  case  of  the  building. 

Our  school  training  ought  to  give  accuracy  in  observa¬ 
tion,  in  reasoning,  and  in  statement.  All  three  are,  of 
course,  merely  aspects  of  one  principle,  but  we  may  consider 
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them  as  separate  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Accuracy 
of  observation  will,  I  think,  remain  primarily  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  study  of  natural  science.  It  is 
also,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  results  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  shop  work.  In  these  fields  the  presence  of  inac¬ 
curacy  may  be  clearly  pointed  out  and  made  evident  to  all 
pupils.  Accuracy  of  observation  is  also  materially  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  work  of  translation  from  one  language  to 
another,  if  such  work  is  more  than  purely  mechanical. 
The  process  compels  close  observation  to  determine  the 
exact  factors  of  the  problem  presented. 

Accuracy  of  reasoning  will  remain  preeminently  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  mathematics,  and  that,  I  think,  few  would  dispute. 
It  seems  to  me,  further,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  in  history.  Here  we  try  to  reconstruct 
the  life  of  a  bygone  age  and  sometimes  of  a  distant  land  as 
well.  But  we  ought  also  to  reason  from  these  experiences 
of  other  times  to  the  practical  end  of  meeting  similar  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  own  lives  as  communities  and  states.  And  so 
v/e  may  expect  assistance  in  accuracy  of  reasoning  from  the 
study  of  history. 

Accuracy  of  statement  is  no  less  important  than  the 
others  which  it  presupposes.  This,  of  course,  is  primarily 
and  preeminently  the  end  of  the  study  of  language.  We 
can  hardly  overestimate  the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
to  others  in  those  symbols  which  most  directly  and  most 
clearly  convey  our  meaning.  It  is  with  good  reason  that 
all  our  courses  of  study  emphasize  this  work  in  our  own 
tongue. 

The  old  saying  was,  “He  who  knows  one  language  only, 
knows  none,”  and  while  no  one  would  accept  it  literally, 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  The  exercise  of  defining  to  one¬ 
self  the  mental  picture  so  clearly  that  another  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  word  for  its  expression  may  be  substituted,  can 
best  be  done  in  matching  almost  equivalents  in  two  lan¬ 
guages.  The  problem  is  never  perfectly  solved.  The 
best  solution  is  approximate  only. 

So,  then,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  as  basis  for  oiu:  high 
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school  training  as  preparation  for  life  the  need  of  a  thoro 
course  in  English,  in  at  least  one  foreign  language,  in  his¬ 
tory,  in  science,  and  in  mathematics.  And  I  believe  that 
those  are  the  really  vital  and  essential  subjects.  But  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  these  are  the  subjects  which  give 
the  best  preparation  for  work  in  college.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  the  best  preparation  for  college  differs  little,  if 
any,  from  preparation  for  life,  and  especially  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  “it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live.” 

Keeping  in  mind  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the  exact 
character  of  their  content  seems  immaterial.  For  example, 
a  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  which  lays  weight  upon 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  and  changes,  may 
give  quite  as  valuable  a  training  as  history  which  em¬ 
phasizes  political  movements  primarily  or  exclusively. 
The  reading  in  English,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  might  well 
be  allowed  a  much  wider  range  than  has  been  the  custom. 
In  mathematics  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  di¬ 
versity.  In  science  the  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have 
some  biology  and  some  physics  or  chemistry.  But  the 
essential  principles  of  scientific  study  may  be  obtained 
from  either. 

George  P.  Bristol 

Cornell  University 


II 

THE  FROEBEL  FETICH 

The  atmosphere  in  kindergarten  circles  seems  to  be 
charged  with  queries  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  movement  in  the  United  States.  The  International 
Kindergarten  Union  has  sent  out  a  questionairre  to  this 
effect.  One  magazine,  writing  editorially,  says  that  “the 
need  of  kindergarten  propagation  is  great  at  this  time.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  the 
kindergarten  stands  for.”  A  prominent  educator  has  as¬ 
serted  that  we  are  fighting  for  our  very  birthright.  These 
are  but  a  few  among  many  examples  of  the  literature  which 
is  flooding  our  magazines. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  seems  not  to 
have  imprest  many,  if  any,  minds.  This  is — why  is  there 
such  a  condition?  Why,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  are  we  challenged  on  all  sides  to  prove  our  value? 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  other 
than  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  the  general  public  and 
the  various  superintendents  and  boards  of  education. 
Are  our  own  skirts  quite  clean?  Have  we  done  all  that  we 
should  do  to  attach  ourselves  to  the  regular  school  system, 
and  make  ourselves  an  indispensable  part  of  that  system? 

I  realize  that  fifty  years,  and  we  have  not  yet  past  that 
mark,  are  but  a  second  of  time  where  educational  prac¬ 
tises  are  concerned.  No  student  of  education  who  realizes 
the  many  medieval  practises  that  are  current  today,  can  hope 
for  rapid  changes  where  tradition  and  custom  are  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  stronger  position 
than  we  are  considering  the  value  of  our  message. 

The  chief  reason  for  our  quasi-failure  lies  in  our  insist¬ 
ence  on  tradition  while  trying  to  overcome  the  prevalent 
educational  custom.  We  have  simply  tried  to  substitute 
one  tradition  for  another.  So  strong  has  this  endeavor 
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been  that  one  hesitates  to  express  oneself  freely  to  a 
kindergarten  unless  one  is  quite  sure  of  one’s  ground.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  of  chastened  sorrow  on  a  professor’s 
face  when  I,  at  college,  asserted  that  Froebel  was  senti¬ 
mental.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  but  I  felt  and  still  feel 
that  I  had  a  right  to  say  so  if  I  thought  it. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  kindergarten 
was  founded  by  one  man.  I  say  this  advisedly,  realizing 
to  the  full  the  advantages  that  have  come  from  such  a  be¬ 
ginning.  But  had  the  kindergarten  come  thru  a  process 
of  evolution,  as  the  other  phases  of  education  came,  we  might 
be  less  adverse  to  change.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  say  that 
the  last  word  on  the  education  of  the  child  from  four  to 
six  years  had  been  said  when  Froebel  died.  It  is  concern- 
able  that  some  plan  of  education  for  these  years  would  have 
been  developed  even  if  Froebel  had  never  lived.  There 
were  Plato  and  Pestalozzi  and  Herbert  and  there  are  John 
Dewey  and  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Instead  of  the  last  word 
being  said  we  have  but  spoken  the  prelude.  All  glory  to 
Froebel  that  he  took  the  first  step.  It  is  for  us  to  continue 
and  for  future  generations  to  finish. 

Another  drawback  to  the  movement  has  been  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  woman’s  movement. 
We  have  lacked  the  clear,  impersonal  criticism  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  mind.  With  our  feminine  tendency  to  personal 
loyalty,  we  have  identified  reverence  for  the  cause  with 
loyalty  to  the  master.  Any  reflection  upon  one  could  mean 
but  a  slur  cast  upon  the  other.  This  attitude  of  mind  is 
brought  out  very  strongly  in  our  reaction  to  the  Montes- 
sori  method.  We  say,  with  a  shrug,  that  all  of  value  in  it 
came  from  Froebel  and  what  did  not  come  from  him  has 
no  value.  We  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  Froebel  and  speak 
of  the  followers  of  Montessori  as  “having  gone  off  on  a 
tangent;’’  in  short,  taking  kindergarten  training  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  taking  the  veil.  Henceforth  one  is  foresworn  if  she 
admires  any  educator  more  than  the  founder  of  the  faith 
or  admits  that  any  method  is  better  than  his. 

Theoretically  the  child  should  be  the  center  of  the  kinder- 
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garten  activity,  but  we  have  made  the  material  the  center. 
If  the  child  does  not  conform  to  the  material,  we  find  him 
lacking.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Gifts. 

The  very  use  of  the  name  Gift  is  unfortunate.  It  re¬ 
quires  explanation  and  the  person  who  is  forced  to  explain 
always  weakens  his  position.  Why  not  call  them  handwork, 
or  better,  why  not  eliminate  them  entirely?  To  be  sure 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Gifts  (the  Building  Gifts) 
are  of  great  value  for  constructive  purposes,  but  so  many 
devices  and  traditions  have  grown  up  around  them  that 
the  kindergarten  would  prosper  better  without  them. 
After  the  other  Gifts  have  been  stript  of  their  symbolism 
and  orderly  progression,  there  is  little  if  any  value  left  to 
them.  Few  of  us  believe  any  more  in  this  kind  of  symbol¬ 
ism  as  having  any  meaning  to  the  child.  To  quote  Dr. 
Thorndike — “And  what  shall  I  say  of  those  who,  by  a  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  perversity,  attribute  to  children 
the  habit  of  using  common  things  as  symbols  of  abstrac¬ 
tions  which  have  never  in  any  way  entered  their  heads; 
who  tell  us  that  the  girl  likes  to  play  with  her  doll  because 
the  play  symbolizes  to  her  motherhood,  that  the  boy  like 
to  be  out  of  doors  because  the  sunlight  symbolizes  to  him 
cheerfulness?”  *  *  *  *  Froebel  said  of  the  sphere: 

“The  spherical  is  the  symbol  of  diversity  in  unity  and  of 
unity  in  diversity.  .  .  The  spherical  is  the  general 

and  the  particular,  the  universal  and  the  individual,  unity 
and  individuality  at  the  same  time.  It  is  infinite  develop¬ 
ment  and  absolute  limitation;  it  connects  perfection  and 
imperfection.” 

If  we  live  in  houses  because  they  symbolize  protection; 
if  we  like  to  see  Sherlock  Holmes  on  the  stage  because  he 
symbolizes  to  us  craft;  or  Uncle  Tom  because  he  symbolizes 
to  us  slavery;  or  a  clown  from  the  circus  because  he  sym¬ 
bolizes  to  us  folly;  if  we  eat  apples  because  they  symbolize 
to  us  the  fall  of  man;  or  strawberries  because  they  sym¬ 
bolize  to  us  the  scarlet  woman,  then,  perhaps,  the  children 
play  with  a  ball  because  it  symbolizes  infinite  development 
and  absolute  limitation. 
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No  one  has  ever  given  a  particle  of  valid  evidence  to 
show  any  such  preposterous  association  in  children’s  minds 
between  plain  things  and  these  far-away  abstractions. 
As  I  said,  children  for  the  most  part  have  no  such  abstrac¬ 
tions  in  their  minds  at  all.  Try  to  teach  a  six-year  old 
what  time,  or  space,  or  perfection,  or  the  goodness  of  God, 
or  unity  is!  Of  symbolism  in  this  sense  of  reading  into 
objects  high  and  vague  and  far-away  abstractions,  there 
is  as  little  in  children  as  there  well  could  be.  Possibly  the 
German  commentators  on  Shakespeare  may  have  shown 
such  a  taint  in  their  youth. 

The  idea  of  orderly  progression  from  a  solid  to  a  point 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  is  held  in  better  repute. 
However,  even  those  teachers  who  hold  to  the  theory,  fail 
in  practise.  In  almost  any  kindergarten  one  may  find  the 
tablets  presented  before  the  fourth  Gift  and  the  rings  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  and  the  sixth. 

What  is  the  value  of  holding  a  theory  if  it  is  not  put  into 
use?  Better  discard  the  theory.  To  quote  Stanley  Hall, 
'‘The  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  not  of  use  to  city  children. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  things  that  would  do  as  well 
or  better.  They  deal  with  inanimate  objects,  are  too 
mathematical  at  an  age  when  the  child  is  interested  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  nature.  They  are  over-emphasized.  The  theory 
of  inner-connection  and  analyzing  to  a  point  are  fantastic 
and  superficial.  The  meaning  exists  for  the  teacher  and  not 
for  the  child.  They  overwork  the  children,  lay  too  great 
stress  on  sedentary  habits  and  the  fine,  later  developed 
muscles.” 

If,  in  the  light  of  modern  experimental  psychology  and 
biology,  we  discard  the  Gifts,  what  excuse  have  we  to  offer 
for  keeping  the  mother  play  in  the  kindergarten?  Putting 
aside  the  value  of  the  mother  play  in  the  training  school, 
there  is  no  rational  argument  for  its  use  with  children. 
The  plays  are  either  too  young  for  children  of  school  age 
or  they  are  too  symbolic  for  adequate  comprehension. 
Even  in  my  classes  in  the  training  school,  the  students 
fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  without  a  great  deal  of  assistance. 
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Sometimes  I  wonder  just  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  book  and  how  much  we  read  into  it.  I  confess  that  it 
makes  a  splendid  point  of  departure,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  esteem  a  book  for  the  chance  it  gives  one  to  display  the 
knowledge  gained  in  other  ways.  And  the  pictures  are 
very  poor  art  and  so  complex  that  any  lengthy  review  of 
them  must  result  in  injury  to  the  child’s  eyes.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  plays  and  pictures,  composed 
in  the  early  19th  century  for  simple  German  peasants, 
would  be  found  adequate  or  suitable  for  city  children  in 
our  rushing  American  20th  century. 

And  yet  we  insist  upon  using  them.  It  reminds  me 
always  of  the  age  of  superstition  when  I  see  a  teacher  pass 
a  mother-play  picture  among  the  children.  Unless  there 
is  some  occult  virtue  in  it,  similar  to  that  in  the  bones  of  a 
saint,  I  can  not  imagine  the  slightest  good  that  could  come 
from  such  a  performance.  Doubtless  many  teachers  do 
not  do  this,  but  many  do,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  mother  play  is  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

No  wonder  superintendents  and  principals  trained  in 
modern,  evolutionary,  educational  theory  are  tired  of  us. 
No  wonder  they  are  questioning  the  value  of  an  institution 
which  clings  so  persistently  to  tradition.  No  wonder  they 
are  amused  at  a  state  of  mind  which  can  see  good  only  in 
Froebel.  It  is  just  because  my  belief  in  the  kindergarten 
is  so  firm,  that  I  feel  so  strongly  in  this  matter.  We  have 
a  glorious  birthright;  we  are  heirs  to  the  educational  heri¬ 
tage  of  all  ages;  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  progressive  edu¬ 
cational  thought.  Therefore  do  not  let  us  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  is  presented  to  us,  nor  make  the  mistake  of  refusing 
to  progress,  owing  to  a  mistaken  feeling  of  loyalty. 

We  have  made  a  wonderful  beginning.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
a  radical  change  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  rapid  advance 
and  make  the  entire  school  system  our  own. 

Martha  MacLear 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

A  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

IN  REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  MCMURRY 

The  educational  atmosphere  of  New  York  City  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  unrest  and  criticism.  The  experts  engaged 
in  the  “Hanus  Investigation”  in  reporting  their  findings 
have  dealt  the  “system”  a  staggering  blow.  “Incom¬ 
petence,  shortsightedness,  lack  of  progress,”  are  only  a  few 
of  the  indictments  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
policies  and  the  organization  of  education  in  New  York 
City. 

One  of  the  investigators  who  has  brought  a  series  of 
most  telling  counts  against  our  educational  methods  is 
Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Teachers  College,  a  keen  observer  and  a  most  ruth¬ 
less  critic.  His  report  deals  with  three  problems:  (a)  The 
Quality  of  Classroom  Instruction,  (b)  The  Course  of 
Study,  and  (c)  The  Supervision  by  Principals.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  investigate  the  findings  of  the  first  of  these 
three  reports,  viz.,  The  Quality  of  Classroom  Instruction. 
We  shall  study  this  report  from  three  points:  How  Pro¬ 
fessor  McMurry  judged  the  quality  of  instruction;  his  ver¬ 
dict;  our  attitude  towards  this  verdict. 

We  begin,  therefore,  by  asking.  What  was  the  standard 
used  in  measuring  the  character  of  classroom  instruction? 
It  is  evident  that  we  must  have  a  definite  standard  of 
measure  in  terms  of  which  we  find  a  system  of  instruction 
pedagogically  sound  or  unsound,  efficient  and  progressive 
or  inefficient  and  static.  Should  the  student  of  education 
turn  to  the  New  York  City  courses  of  study  and  seek  his 
standard  there,  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  New  York  City  educational  authorities  have  never 
formulated  a  series  of  aims  that  should  guide  the  teacher 
in  his  daily  endeavor,  nor  a  standard  in  terms  of  which 
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teachers  and  supervisors  can  judge  their  efforts.  The 
prevailing  standard,  knowledge  acquisition,  altho  archaic, 
is  most  often  used.  Examinations  given  to  classes  by 
principals  and  superintendents  test  for  the  number  of  the 
facts  acquired  and  for  the  mastery  of  specific  data.  The 
all-controlling  aim  is  to  find  out  what  the  children  know, 
how  much  information  the}’’  have  culled.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  and  glib  recital  of  facts,  not  their  intelligent  use, 
form  the  standard  by  which  instructional  ability  is  judged. 
The  supervisingforceof  New  York  City  does  not  test  to  learn 
whether  the  teacher  has  developed  power  and  skill  in 
pupils,  whether  she  has  instilled  in  them  a  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  wholesome  point  of  view,  a  new  interest  in 
the  subject,  or  useful  habits  of  study  and  thought.  These 
latter  desiderata,  the  permanent,  the  underlying,  the 
dynamic  aims  of  instruction,  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  temporary,  the  superficial,  and  the  static  results 
of  teaching  when  knowledge  acquisition  is  the  guiding 
star. 

Where  shall  we  seek  a  standard?  Evidently  in  society. 
For  years  we  have  prattled  about  education  being  the 
process  which  seeks  to  adjust  us  to  the  complete  environ¬ 
ment,  but  educators  have  never  formulated  the  essential 
social  needs  and  made  them  the  measure  of  education. 
The  needs  of  the  community  form  the  final  standard,  not 
only  of  instruction,  but  of  all  of  education  itself.  Profes¬ 
sor  McMurry  sets  out  to  find  an  educational  measure  by 
studying  social  needs  and  evolves  a  standard  composed  of 
four  factors. 

First,  we  are  told,  instruction  must  inculcate  purposes 
in  pupils.'  Life  is  governed  by  aims  and  motives.  A  life 
without  an  aim  is  ineffective,  turning  like  an  empty  mill 
and  seeking  no  product.  Rational  instruction  must  there¬ 
fore  start  from  a  conscious  need  which  pupils  are  led  to 
feel  for  the  experience  that  is  to  be  taught.  “The  child 
is  not  told  that  he  is  to  learn  to  read  numbers  of  three  orders 
but  how  to  read  numbers  on  houses,  in  telephone  books, 
and  the  like.”  The  course  of  study  in  any  subject  must 
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be  presented  to  the  child  as  a  logical  series  of  vital  social 
needs.  In  our  course  of  study  composition  is  not  prompted 
by  a  craving  for  self-expression;  children  write  because 
they  have  to  say  something,  not  because  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  “Grammar  does  not  pretend  to  make  young 
people  conscious  of  new  objects  in  life;  geography  consists 
of  facts  that  we  may  some  day  want  to  know — but  not 
now — and  arithmetic  represents  the  same  view.”  The 
child  who  asks  for  a  justification  for  any  subject  that  is 
taught  him  is  looked  upon  as  impertinent  and  is  at  once 
reduced  to  the  level  of  blind  obedience.  Such  instruction 
is  repressive,  not  expressive. 

Professor  McMurry  holds  that  the  second  element  in 
good  instruction  is  the  emphasis  on  relative  values.  Life’s 
problems  are  not  on  a  flat  plane  of  importance.  There 
is  a  relativity  in  the  day’s  work  that  necessitates  careful 
choice  and  discrimination.  One’s  efficiency  is  determined 
by  the  skilful  selection  of  the  relatively  important  factors 
ill  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  life.  The  shrewd 
lawyer  sees  at  once  in  the  complex  data  the  crux  of  the  legal 
situation;  the  experienced  physician  differentiates  very 
quickly  accidental  signs  from  serious  symptoms;  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  is  quick  to  discern  the  advantages 
or  the  disadvantages  of  a  situation.  A  keen  sense  of 
discrimination  is  usually  no  end  in  present  instruction. 
We  quote  from  the  report:  “If  a  seventh-grade  class  in 
history  were  asked  to  point  to  the  most  important  para¬ 
graph  in  a  chapter  telling  about  the  United  States  bank, 
they  would  have  to  choose  at  random,  for  the  topic  is  too 
foreign  to  them  to  awaken  feelings  of  appreciation.  Or, 
if  they  were  frank,  and  were  asked  to  state  what  they  most 
valued  in  that  chapter,  they  might  reply,  ‘Nothing  at  all.’ 
That  answer  would  express  their  attitude  toward  many 
other  topics  often  included  in  school  curriculums.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  them  in  many  such  cases  is  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  whatever  is  stated,  and  memorize  it  passively,  omit¬ 
ting  all  considerations  of  value  .  Most  pupils  will  distri¬ 

bute  their  time  somewhat  equally  over  a  given  list  of  words 
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for  spelling,  unless  they  are  taught  to  pick  the  few  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  spell,  and  to  concentrate  upon  them. 
They  will  do  the  same  in  learning  the  multiplication  tables, 
and  in  solving  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  unless 
taught  to  select  in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs. 
There  should  be  few  recitations  in  history,  geography, 
literature,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  the  varying  values 
of  facts  and  tasks  are  not  distinguished.” 

He  regards  organization  as  the  third  factor  in  modern 
efficiency.  The  laws  of  progress  and  of  economy  demand 
skilful  organization  of  resources,  of  powers,  or  of  forces. 
Organization  in  mental  life  is  just  as  vital  a  factor  in  effi¬ 
ciency  as  it  is  in  the  social  world.  Good  instruction  must, 
therefore,  aim  at  organizing  ideas,  at  training  pupils  to  mar¬ 
shal  their  thoughts  on  any  subject  in  good  sequence,  to 
group  them  around  logical  centers,  and  thus  to  lead  up  to 
the  main  issue.  Professor  McMurry  states  that  in  class¬ 
room  instruction,  organization  of  ideas  is  not  only  neglected 
but  discouraged.  The  minute  questions  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  lesson  require  children  to  answer  in  short,  scrappy 
sentences,  to  think  in  words  not  in  sentences.  In  the 
feverish  endeavor  to  cover  ground  and  to  avoid  irrelevan- 
cies  which  too  often  crop  out  in  a  development  lesson 
children  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  on  liberal 
topics.  He  reports  that  in  a  lesson  observed,  eighteen 
questions  in  geography  were  asked  in  ten  minutes;  at  this 
rate  the  teacher  would  have  asked  360  questions  in  a  forty- 
minute  period.  The  answers  must,  therefore,  have  been 
merely  ejaculations,  devoid  of  sequence  and  of  sustained 
thought.  ^ 

The  final  desideratum  of  the  professor’s  standard  of  in¬ 
struction  is  the  development  of  initiative.  “In  the  world 
at  large  possibly  the  most  highly  valued  quality  of  char¬ 
acter  is  self-reliance.”  Good  instruction  throws  the  initia¬ 
tive  upon  the  child.  Prevalent  classroom  teaching  in  which 
the  teacher  announces  the  topic,  selects  the  facts,  leads  up 
to  conclusions,  and  shapes  final  viewpoints  and  estimates. 
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must,  according  to  this  standard,  be  judged  inefficient  in 
direct  measure  in  which  it  represses  individuality. 

The  standard  which  measures  effective  instruction  is, 
then,  according  to  Professor  McMurry,  composed  of  motive, 
relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative.  Therefore,  a 
curriculum  is  good  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  subject  mat¬ 
ter  governed  by  these  heads;  instruction  is  invigorating 
only  when  it  achieves  these  great  goals.  The  aim  in  all 
good  teaching  must  be  to  inciilcate  four  habits  in  each 
child:  (a)  the  habit  to  seek  purpose,  justification  for  the 
task  to  be  achieved,  or  the  experience  to  be  mastered;  (b) 
the  habit  of  judging  relative  importance,  to  seek  out  under¬ 
lying  principles  and  subordinate  minor  data;  (c)  the  habit 
of  organizing  ideas;  and  (d)  the  habit  of  expressing  initia¬ 
tive. 

Now  that  Professor  McMurry  has  formulated  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  instruction,  he  applies  his  educational  measure  to 
classroom  teaching.  He  describes  twelve  types  of  lessons 
observed;  these  include  arithmetic,  reading,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  drawing,  music,  physical  training,  and  hygiene  in  the 
grades  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  gradua¬ 
ting  class.  In  all  of  the  lessons  cited  as  evidence  of  “in¬ 
struction  on  a  low  plane,”  the  teaching  was  didactic, 
imitative,  devoid  of  motive  and  of  relative  worth,  lacking 
in  organization  and  pupil’s  initiative.  After  careful  judg¬ 
ment,  Professor  McMurry  concludes: 

“According  to  the  standard  prepared  for  judging  instruction,  that  now 
given  in  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools  is — in  spite  of  many  ex¬ 
ceptions — on  a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality  and  discouraging  for  the  future.” 

The  writer  is  not  part  of  the  New  York  City  elementary 
school  system  and  is  therefore  not  impelled  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  authorities  in  control  of  city  education.  As  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  education,  he  feels  that  no  constructive  reorganiza¬ 
tion  can  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  verdict  that  is  not  based 
on  scientific  investigation  and  that  will  not  withstand 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  first  serious  question  is  naturally  concerned  with 
the  standard  itself.  The  disinterested  scientific  student 
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asks,  “Was  it  ever  used  before?”  If  not,  is  it  fair  to 
judge  by  it  asystem  which  guides  the  destinies  of  over  775,000' 
children  of  a  most  heterogeneous  and  foreign  population, 
and  declare  the  instruction  given  “poor  in  quality  and  dis¬ 
couraging  for  the  future?”  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to- 
adopt  a  standard  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  actual 
experience?  What  guarantee  is  there  that  a  standard 
evolved  by  a  small  group  of  thinkers  along  educational 
lines  is  actually  capable  of  practical  application?  Are  we 
to  revolutionize,  on  mere  conjectural  lines,  our  system 
of  education  which  is  meeting  the  most  colossal  educational 
problems  of  all  centuries?  No  modern  manufacturer  would 
reorganize  his  factory  on  a  new  standard  or  principle  of 
efficiency  unless  it  were  first  tried  on  a  small  scale  and 
proved  capable  of  realization. 

A  second  question  whicli  the  careful  student  asks  is, 
“Why  this  standard?”  Does  it  include  all  desirable  traits 
of  character?  Does  it  cover  all  abilities  that  are  socially 
necessary?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  habits  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  of  industry,  of  concentration,  and  of  quick,  decisive 
judgment  should  not  be  included  in  a  standard  for  judging 
education?  The  practical  business  man  would  prefer  the 
product  which  the  school  sends  him  to  be  capable  of  doing 
accurate  work,  to  be  trained  in  the  capacity  for  sustained 
effort,  to  possess  powers  of  concentration,  and  to  be  able 
to  think  quickly  in  the  emergencies  inevitable  in  the  day’s 
work,  rather  than  have  it  proficient  in  seeking  purpose,  and 
in  organizing  ideas,  or  sensitive  to  relativity  of  values. 
If  Professor  McMurry  formulated  his  standard  only  after 
he  studied  social  needs  one  is  naturally  anxious  to  learn 
how  he  ascertained  that  the  four  factors  in  his  standard 
are  the  great  needs  of  society.  Whom  did  he  consult? 
Who  were  the  sponsors  for  these  factors? 

Upon  close  scrutiny  one  finds  that  this  standard  is  much 
too  formal.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  initiative  de¬ 
veloped  in  manual  training  will  leave  the  child  rich  in 
powers  of  initiative  so  that  he  becomes  capable  and  self- 
reliant  in  his  later  duties  of  clerk,  salesman  or  private  secre- 
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tary?  Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  ability  to  “pick 
out  the  most  important  words  in  a  spelling  list”  or  “the 
most  important  paragraph  of  a  description  of  the  United 
States  Bank”  will  develop  ability  to  decide  the  relative 
worth  of  two  business  opportunities,  of  the  characters  of 
two  men,  or  of  two  processes?  Modern  psychology  has 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline; 
experimental  data  and  practical  experience  offer  ov^er- 
whelming  evidence  against  it 

A  final  objection  that  must  be  made  to  this  artificial 
standard,  this  deus  ex  machina,  is  that  it  has  not  universal 
applicability.  To  Professor  McMurry  every  subject 
that  is  taught  the  child  must  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil;  those  topics  that  can  not  be  so  motivated  for  the 
child  should  not  be  taught.  He  holds  that  to  convince 
the  child  that  he  has  vital  need  of  the  experience  we  are 
about  to  give  him,  insures  real  interest,  dynamic  interest, 
close  application,  a  hearty  cooperation,  a  strain  upon 
effort  to  accomplish  the  task  in  question.  But,  desirable 
as  it  may  be  to  motivate  each  lesson,  the  practical  class¬ 
room  teacher  finds  that  not  all  necessary  topics  can  be  so 
motivated. 

The  child’s  life- is  necessarily  narrow,  for  it  is  limited  by 
the  confining  bonds  of  personal  experience.  What  motive 
can  we  arouse  in  the  child  to  justify  two-thirds  of  the  facts 
of  history  and  geography!  We  may  plead  eloquently  that 
a  sympathetic  citizen  can  not  understand  the  political 
ideals  of  the  present  unless  he  has  learned  thru  history 
the  price  mankind  paid  for  its  present  emancipation,  un¬ 
less  he  has  learned  of  the  tragedies  and  the  heroism  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  But  these  are  reasons  which 
justify  the  teaching  of  history  to  the  teacher,  not  to  the 
child.  The  situations  in  the  life  of  the  child  which  require 
a  knowledge  of  geography  or  history  for  their  successful 
solution  are  too  few  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  every  lesson  in  these  subjects.  Sheer  curiosity, 
love  of  story  and  adventure,  the  craving  of  a  growing  imag¬ 
ination — these  explain  why  children  find  joy  in  the  journeys 
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ill  time  and  space  that  we  take  with  them  in  history  and 
geography. 

There  are  topics  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  that  are 
arbitrary  in  their  nature,  but  that  are  nevertheless 
necessary,  either  because  they  make  possible  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  parts  of  these  subjects  or  because  social 
customs  demand  that  these  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  tutored  person.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  teach  clauses, 
complex  sentences,  participles,  etc.,  in  grammar  by  be¬ 
ginning  the  lesson  with  a  consideration  of  the  errors  that  the 
children  made  in  their  original  compositions.  Motivation 
here  is  simple  indeed.  But  what  motive  can  we  give  the 
child  for  studying  a  conjunction?  True,  unless  we  know 
the  elements  of  grammar  we  can  not  understand  that  more 
advanced  part  of  the  subject  which  does  help  us  in  the 
process  of  self-correction.  But  here  again,  we  are  giving  a 
motive  to  the  teacher,  not  to  the  child. 

A  motive  can  always  be  forced,  but  the  teaching  then  be¬ 
comes  just  as  artificial  as  it  is  without  motive.  Professor 
McMurry  suggests:  “One  object  of  teaching  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Germany  is,  by  showing  how  closely  she  is  shut 
in  by  her  neighbors,  to  make  pupils  watchful  for  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  touching  the  German  attitude 
toward  war  and  her  preparation  for  it.”  What  does  the 
average  active  and  noisy  boy  care  for  the  “German  atti¬ 
tude!”  His  indifference  is  only  exceeded  by  the  sublime 
disregard  which  his  sister  shows  for  it.  In  forcing  a  motive 
we  are  only  imposing  on  the  child  an  adult  interest,  a 
concern  of  the  mature  mind.  One  of  the  most  startling 
recommendations  in  Professor  McMurry ’s  report  is,  to  the 
lay  mind,  at  least,  “The  restoration  of  the  rod.”  This  he 
thinks  is  an  absolute  need  in  our  schools  to-day.  But  how 
will  Professor  McMurry  motivate  corporal  punishment? 
In  the  final  analysis,  discipline  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  rational  laws  which  obtain  in  efficient  instruction. 

These  are  the  days  of  discontent  with  municipal  service 
and  distrust  of  public  officials.  In  such  times  sober,  calm 
and  duly  matured  investigations  and  criticisms  must  be 
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welcomed  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  ferment  there  will 
arise  a  new  and  better  system  of  education,  loftier  ideals 
and  nobler  inspirations.  But  wholesale  condemnation 
based  on  purely  theoretical  standards  serves  only  to  dis¬ 
courage,  to  destroy  without  reconstructing.  To  judge 
instruction  in  New  York  City  “On  a  low^  plane,  poor  in 
quality  and  discouraging  for  the  future,”  is  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  educational  system.  How  many 
teachers  did  the  investigators  observe?  The  official  report 
quotes  a  series  of  twelve  types  of  lessons.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  lessons  observed  how  many  commendable  lessons 
were  witnest?  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  is 
this  series  of  twelve?  Were  the  instances  typical?  How 
did  the  investigators  ascertain  this  fact?  Were  these  les¬ 
sons  seen  in  schools  that  were  newly  organized?  Were  the 
teachers  regular  teachers  or  only  pupil  teachers  or  substi¬ 
tutes?  Were  the  lessons  given  to  foreign  children,  to 
children  in  special  grades,  or  to  regular  classes?  These  are 
all  pertinent  questions  which  are  not  answered  in  the  official 
report. 

The  writer’s  work  makes  him  a  frequent  observer  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  last  three  weeks  he  visited  three 
schools  in  Manhattan;  in  these  he  observed  carefully  the 
work  of  twelve,  ten  and  six  teachers,  respectively.  Every 
teacher’s  instruction  was  far  more  than  passable;  almost 
all  of  the  instruction  was  not  “On  a  low  plane,  poor  in 
quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  future,”  but  rather  on  a 
high  plane,  good  in  quality  and  encouraging  for  the  future. 
Incompetents  there  are  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  not  until 
Professor  McMurry  can  prove  that  the  ratio  of  incompe¬ 
tency  among  teachers  is  greater  than  in  other  professions 
need  we  fear  for  the  future  of  education  and  of  the  race. 

Paul  Klapper 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


IV 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

All  discussion  of  the  public  high  school  involves  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 
Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
such  discussion  and  it  has  not  always  been  free  from  certain 
misconceptions  and  from  considerable  misunderstanding 
of  the  statistics  which  have  been  available.  An  attempt 
to  clear  up  some  of  this  misunderstanding  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  the 
number  of  students  retained  thru  the  various  grades  of 
the  high  school  course  of  four  years.  On  this  we  have 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Professor  Thorndike^ 
and  Doctor  Ayres  ^  together  with  certain  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  figures  obtained  from  Professor  Strayer’s 
investigation.^ 

Table  I — Percentages  of  Those  Entering  the  Elementary  School  in 
Any  One  Year  Retained  in  the  Various  Years  of  the 
High  School  Course 

.  I  II  III  IV 

Thorndike  27  17  12  8 

Ayres  40  19  14  10 


Interpreting  these  figures  in  terms  of  percentages  of  those 
entering  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  we  get : 


Table  II 

1 

11 

HI 

TV 

Thorndike 

100 

63 

44 

30 

Ayres 

100 

48 

35 

25 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  4,  1907,  p.  ii. 

*  Laggards  in  our  schools,  p.  57. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  5,  1911,  pp.  6,  135,  136. 
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Professor  Strayer’s  investigation  would  seem  to  place 
the  figures  somewhat  higher. 

We  may  compare  these  estimates  with  the  distribution 
of  pupils  according  to  classes  for  the  years  1907  to  1911: 

Table  III^ — Distribution  of  Pupils  in  the  Public  High  Schools  1907-1 1 


Grade 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

I 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

II 

62.8 

62  .  I 

63.2 

62.5 

III 

41-3 

41.2 

41 .6 

42  .0 

IV 

27 . 1 

27.8 

28.4 

29.2 

Schools  reporting 

8960 

9317 

10213 

10234 

In  making  this  comparison,  however,  we  must  not  be 
misled.  In  Table  II  the  estimates  measure  the  percentages 
remaining  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  those 
who  first  entered  the  first  class  of  the  high  school  two, 
three  or  four  years  before  with  allowance  for  the  changes 
caused  by  retardation  and  other  factors.  In  Table  III 
the  figures  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  repre¬ 
sent  percentages  of  the  number  of  pupils  found  in  the  first 
year  class  at  the  same  time  and  without  correction  for  re¬ 
tardation  or  increase  of  population.  Two  factors,  there¬ 
fore,  tend  to  make  the  figures  given  in  Table  III  unreliable: 
the  failure  of  the  figures  to  indicate  the  difference  due  to 
increase  of  the  high  school  population  tends  to  make  the 
figures  of  Table  III  too  low,  and  the  failure  to  allow  for 
retardation  tends  to  make  them  too  high.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  figures  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  or  retardation  for  the  various  classes  of  the  high 
school  for  the  country-at-large  and  therefore  can  offer  no 
correction  for  the  influence  of  the  second  factor  as  applied 
to  the  figures  in  Table  III.  Correction  for  the  first  factor, 
increase  of  the  high  school  population,  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  figures  for  the  “Class  of  1911.“ 

These  figures  are  too  high  since  they  do  not  allow  for 
retardation.  They  approximate  very  closely  Thorndike’s 
figures  and  hence  Thorndike’s  figures  which  do  allow  for 

*  Figures  compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No. 
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the  factor  of  retardation  must  be  too  high  if  the  figures 
given  in  Table  IV  are  correct.  Likewise  Ayres’s  figures 
would  seem  to  be  slightly  low.  The  point  must  remain 
unsettled  for  the  present. 

Table  IV® — Pupils  Retained  in  the  Various  Years  of  the  "Class 
OF  1911”  (8960  High  Schools) 

Grade  I  II  III  IV  Graduated 

Year  1907-8  1908-9  1909-10  1910-11  1911 

Per  cent  retained  100  65.3  42.9  32.4  3i'4 

Without  attempting  to  be  too  exact,  however,  we  may 
safely  say  that  somewhat  more  than  one- third  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  public  high  school  are  eliminated  by  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  more  than  one-half  by  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  more  than  two-thirds  by  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  and  that  somewhat  less  than  one-third  ever 
cover  the  complete  high  school  course  of  four  years.  The 
fact  that  more  than  thirty-one  per  cent  graduated  from 
nearly  nine  thousand  public  high  schools  in  1911  show  that 
the  number  graduating  can  not  be  much  less  than  one- 
third. 

We  may  now  consider  the  composition  of  that  group  of 
approximately  one-third  of  all  pupils  which  completes 
the  high  school  course.  As  long  ago  as  1893  we  find  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  the  schools  go  to  college  or  scientific  schools.’’®  Similar 
statements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since.  In 
one  of  the  latest  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  we 


find  the  following  significant  figures:^ 

Total  pupils  in  the  IVth  year  of  the  high  schools  1910-11 .  123,139 

Total  graduates  in  191 1 .  1 19,981 

Pupils  preparing  for  college  in  graduating  class  191 1 .  41.392 

Pupils  preparing  for  other  higher  institutions  in  graduating  classes 

1911 .  18,696 

Total  pupils  preparing  for  higher  institutions  in  graduating  classes 

1911 .  60,088 


®  Figures  compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912, 
No.  12,  pp.  9,  19,  weighed  for  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  reporting. 
®  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.  S.),  1892-3,  p.  1444. 
^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  22,  p.  18. 
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From  these  figures  it  follows : 

1.  That  97.4  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  senior  classes 
of  10,234  high  schools  in  the  country  were  graduated  in  191 1 . 

2.  That  34.5  per  cent  of  these  graduates,  or  33.6  per  cent 
of  the  senior  classes  of  1910-11,  prepared  for  college. 

3.  That  15.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  1911,  or  15.2 
per  cent  of  the  senior  classes  of  1910-11,  prepared  for  other 
higher  institutions. 

4!  That  50.1  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  of 
1911,  or  48.8  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1910-11,  prepared  for 
some  higher  institution. 

Thus  we  find  that  of  those  who  complete  the  courses 
of  our  public  high  schools  there  are  approximately  equal 
divisions  of  those  whose  education  is  to  continue  in  some 
higher  institution  of  learning  and  of  those  whose  formal 
education  closes  with  their  high  school  course. 

In  view  of  certain  contradictory  statements  and  estimates 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  further  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  high 
school.  A  writer  has  recently  stated  in  Science  that  “only 
6.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  anticipate  college  work  of  any 
sort,”  basing  his  figures  on  the  data  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commispioner  of  Education.  Figures  given  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  cited  above  indicate  that 
the  number  of  public  secondary  school  pupils  in  college 
preparatory  courses  in  1910-11  was  as  follows:* 


In  the  classical  course .  29,478  2.99% 

In  the  scientific  course . .  26,272  2 .67% 

Total  college  preparatory .  55.750  5.66% 


How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  figures  for  the  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  1911?  The  number  of  college  preparatory  stud¬ 
ents  of  that  class  is  stated  to  be  41,392  for  the  10,234  high 
schools  reported.  If  the  total  number  of  college  preparatory 
students  in  all  four  classes  is  55,750  as  reported  then  it 
must  follow  that  seventy-four  per  cent  of  all  college  pre¬ 
paratory  students  in  the  public  high  schools  were  in  the 
*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  22,  p.  17. 
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senior  class  in  1911.  Apparently  something  is  wrong  in 
one  of  these  two  estimates.  Let  us  consider  the  reliability 
of  the  estimate  of  41,392  as  representing  the  number  of 
graduates  prepared  for  college  in  1911.  Some  light  may 
be  shed  on  this  if  we  examine  the  number  of  students  enter¬ 
ing  college  each  year.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  pp.  890-891,  the 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  collegiate  de¬ 
partments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
in  19 1 1  was  172,714.  The  number  for  1912  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  larger.  According  to  Dr.  Thorndike’s  estimate® 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  these,  or  52,268  students,  would 
be  found  in  the  freshman  class.  According  to  Dr.  Strayer’s 
estimate’”  more  than  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  63,904 
students,  would  be  found  in  the  freshman  class.  Where 
were  these  students  prepared?  The  public  high  schools 
must  have  prepared  nearly  all  of  them  since  the  number 
of  college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  private  high  schools  in  1911  was  only  6,727."-  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  incompleteness  of  the 
returns,  especially  from  the  high  schools.  Returns  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  the  colleges  are  fairly  complete, 
those  from  the  high  schools  less  so.  It  follows  that  the 
majority  of  students  prepared  for  college  must  come  from 
the  public  high  schools  and  the  figures  41,392  for  the  college 
preparatory  students  among  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  in  19  ii  are  probably  not  too  high. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  accept  the  figures  41,392  as 
fairly  representing  the  number  of  students  preparing  for 
college  in  the  graduating  class  in  1911.  Given  these 
figures  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  large  a  number  (not  per  cent)  of  college  preparatory 
students  would  be  found  in  each  of  the  other  three  classes 
which  are  normally  larger  than  the  fourth  year  class.  If 
so,  there  would  be  found  an  aggregate  of  165,568  pupils 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  4,  1907,  p.  35. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  5,  1911,  p.  138. 

“  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  22,  1912,  p.  31. 
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in  the  high  schools  preparing  for  college  in  1910-11,  or 
16.8  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  public 
high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Of  the  high  school  students  graduated  in  1911  those 
preparing  for  higher  institutions  other  than  colleges  num¬ 
bered  18,696.  Four  classes  having  that  number  each  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  74,784,  or  7.6  per  cent  of  all  students 
in  the  high  schools  reporting.  The  total  of  those  preparing 
for  some  higher  institution  (including  college)  would  then 
be  240,352,  or  24.4  per  cent,  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  pupils 
in  the  high  schools.  Since  no  allowance  has  been  made 
in  this  calculation  for  increase  in  high  school  attendance 
which  would  most  affect  the  number  in  the  lower  classes, 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  minimum. 

How  can  we  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
given  above  and  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (5.66  per  cent)  and  by  the  writer  mentioned  before 
(6.8  per  cent)?  The  answer  is  twofold:  first,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  high  school  pupils  who  can  not  in  advance  answer 
the  question  as  to  their  ultimate  aim  in  the  high  school 
is  very  large,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  high  school 
grades;  secondly,  the  statistics  as  collected  and  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  account  for  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  in  certain  courses  only.  Thus  in  the  Bulletin 
referred  to  in  this  article,  2.99  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
put  in  the  classical  course  of  the  college  preparatory  group 
and  2.66  per  cent  in  the  scientific  course.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  pupils  enumerated  under  the  heading  Academic 
Courses  where  80.2  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  registered, 
will  eventually  find  their  way  to  college. 

If  the  figures  given  in  this  article  are  correct  it  follows 
that  we  have  in  our  public  high  schools  three  general  groups 
apportioned  somewhat  as  follows: 

I.  Those  preparing  for  higher  institutions  comprizing 
about  one-quarter  of  all  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and 
about  one-half  of  those  who  are  destined  to  complete  the 
high  school  course.  This  group  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  destined  for  a  college  course,  comprizing  about  one- 
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sixth  of  all  high  school  students  and  about  one-third  of 
those  completing  the  high  school  course,  together  with 
those  preparing  for  other  higher  institutions  comprizing 
7.6  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students  and  15.2  per  cent 
of  those  who  complete  the  high  school  course. 

2.  Those  who  are  destined  to  complete  the  high  school 
course  but  to  close  their  formal  education  at  that  point. 
This  group  comprizes  about  one-quarter  of  all  pupils  in 
the  high  school  and  about  one-half  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  complete  the  high  school  course. 

3.  Those  who  leave  school  before  the  close  of  the  high 
school  course.  Of  these  the  distribution  is  about  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  II. 

The  needs  of  these  three  groups  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  high  school  course 
of  study.  The  number  of  high  school  pupils  preparing 
for  college  and  other  higher  institutions  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.  It  is  the  largest  homogeneous  group  in  the 
public  high  school. 

Alexander  Inglis 

Rutgers  College 
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V 

SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

New  solutions  of  the  perennial  problem  of  admission 
to  college  have  been  attempted  in  a  number  of  leading 
universities  in  the  few  years  just  past.  Among  the  most 
interesting  are  those  offered  by  four  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
the  four  which  have  always  required  that  candidates  for 
admission  should  prove  their  fitness  by  passing  entrance 
examinations.  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale, 
in  the  order  named,  have  made  changes  in  their  methods  of 
of  admission  which  are  unquestionably  significant  not  only 
for  the  universities  themselves  but  for  the  secondary  schools 
also.  For  these  new  plans  are  not  simply  devices  for 
enabling  the  college  to  select  more  successfully  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  fitted  to  enter  college:  they  are  based  upon 
broad  educational  principles  and  they  are  certain  to  modify 
profoundly  the  relations  of  the  higher  and  lower  portions 
of  the  educational  system  of  which  these  institutions  form 
a  part.  They  were  in  fact  worked  out  with  this  end  in 
view.  Each  of  the  new  plans  aims  to  provide  for  closer 
cooperation  between  school  and  college  with  a  view  to  ac¬ 
complishing  more  completely  their  common  educational 
purpose.  Each  of  them  retains  entrance  examinations 
but  introduces  new  and  important  modifications.  They 
differ  among  themselves,  however,  in  features  which  are, 
in  some  instances,  fundamental. 

The  Columbia  plan  was  worked  out  and  adopted  in  1908- 
1909,  but  was  not  put  fully  into  operation  until  1910.  It 
embodies  in  what  is  perhaps  its  simplest  form  a  principle 
which  is  basic  in  each  of  the  four,  namely,  the  employment 
of  the  school  record  along  with  the  entrance  examination 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  candidate  is  entitled  to 
admission.  In  the  Columbia  method  the  examinations 
are  treated  in  the  first  instance  as  a  separate  factor.  The 
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books  are  read  and  rated  by  readers  who  have  before  them 
only  the  work  actually  done  in  the  examination.  Their 
judgment  of  the  value  of  this  work  is  reported  in  percent¬ 
ages  to  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admissions, 
which  has  in  its  possession  a  school  record  giving  in  detail 
the  performance  of  each  candidate  in  the  subjects  which  he 
is  offering  for  admission,  the  facts  relating  to  his  record 
in  the  school  course  as  a  whole  and  the  judgment  of  the 
school  regarding  his  strong  and  weak  points,  intellectually 
and  otherwise.  The  committee,  in  deciding  regarding  en¬ 
trance  credit  in  any  subject,  takes  into  account  the  examina¬ 
tion  grade  and  the  school  record  in  that  subject  in  the  light 
of  the  total  record.  Admission  depends  upon  the  total 
record  and  not  upon  the  examination  record  alone.  The 
committee  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  schools, 
giving  great  weight  to  their  records. 

This  principle,  along  with  others  of  importance,  appears 
in  quite  a  different  form  in  the  new  Harvard  plan,  adopted 
in  19 1 1  as  an  alternative  to  their  old  plan.  The  plan  has 
been  widely  discust  and  its  main  features  are  not  unfamiliar. 
The  candidate  must  present  a  detailed  school  record  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  completed  a  school  course  four  years  in 
length,  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted,  and 
that  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  program  have  been 
pursued  beyond  their  elementary  stages.  If  the  record  is 
satisfactory  he  may  be  admitted  to  examination  and  may 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  by  passing  examina¬ 
tions  in  four  subjects  as  follows:  (a)  English,  (b)  Latin 
or  French  or  German,  (c)  mathematics  or  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry,  (d)  any  subject  not  already  selected  from:  Greek, 
French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  or  chem¬ 
istry.  A  single  examination  is  given  in  each  of  the  four 
subjects.  All  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time 
either  in  June  or  September.  The  student  is  either  past 
in  all  or  rejected  in  all.  The  school  record  in  the  given  sub¬ 
ject  is  before  the  examiner  when  the  examination  book  is 
read.  The  examiner’s  report  is  based  upon  examination 
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book  and  record  in  that  subject.  The  written  examina¬ 
tion  is  not  rated  as  a  factor  distinct  from  the  school  record. 
The  reports  from  the  examiners  with  their  comments  are 
received  by  the  committee  which  again  takes  the  school 
record  into  account  in  passing  upon  the  question  of  ad¬ 
mission.  The  school  record  is  thus  used  at  all  points. 

The  new  Princeton  plan,  adopted  in  1912,  is  similar  to 
the  Harvard  plan.  A  student  of  exceptional  ability  with 
a  school  record  showing  that  he  has  completed  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  admission  to  Princeton  with  more  than 
average  proficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  enter  in  case  he 
passes  examinations  in  four  subjects  designated  by  the 
Committee.  Advanced  Latin,  English,  mathematics  and 
either  Greek  or  modern  language  being  prescribed  courses 
in  the  college  curriculum,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  a 
student  offer  these  subjects  for  admission.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  entrance 
requirements  in  these  subjects.  If  the  candidate  passes 
in  each  of  them  he  is  admitted  without  conditions.  Should 
.  he  fail  in  one  in  June  he  may  be  re-examined  in  that  one  in 
September.  Should  he  fail  in  two  he  must  be  re-examined 
in  all  four  in  September. 

In  February  of  the  present  year  Yale  University  adopted 
certain  new  regulations  modifying  its  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  first  of  these  provides  for  the  submission  of 
entrance  examination  questions  to  approved  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  The 
second  proposes  that  examination  questions  shall  be  framed 
and  answers  read  so  as  to  test  the  general  fitness  of  a  can¬ 
didate  in  whole  subjects  rather  than  in  parts  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  fixt.  The  third  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
school  record  along  with  the  examinations.  The  fourth 
permits,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  substitution,  by  a 
•  student  of  unusual  ability  and  high  scholarship,  of  other 
subjects  for  some  of  those  ordinarily  required. 

Clearly  there  are  wide  differences  among  these  new 
methods.  Yet  they  are  alike,  as  we  have  seen,  in  retain¬ 
ing  entrance  examinations  in  some  form  and  in  employing 
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to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  student’s  past  record  in  de-. 
ciding  upon  the  question  of  his  admission.  The  use  of  the 
school  record  as  a  supplement  to  entrance  examinations 
is  based  upon  sound  educational  principles.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  student  who  has  mastered  his  studies  in  the 
secondary  school  course  should  be  able,  under  proper 
mental  and  physical  conditions,  to  answer  within  a  reason¬ 
able  space  of  time  a  set  of  questions  properly  framed  to 
test  such  mastery.  Each  of  the  colleges  in  question  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  should  submit  to  such  a  test.  But  the  best 
of  questions  are  far  from  perfect,  and  nervousness,  ex¬ 
citement  and  unfamiliar  conditions  may  work  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  student,  even  when  the  question 
paper  is  a  good  one.  The  school  record  makes  possible 
the  proper  adjustment  of  credit  both  in  the  case  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  been  able  to  do  himself  less  than  justice  and 
in  that  of  the  facile  crammer. 

This  is  important,  but  more  important  still  are  certain 
other  purposes  which  the  record  may  fulfil.  First,  it  may 
be  of  use  in  keeping  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  up  to 
the  mark  from  day  to  day.  If  the  total  record  counts  and 
if  a  good  and  consistent  record  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  admission  to  college,  the  instructor  in  the  school 
should  thereby  gain  valuable  assistance  in  uprooting  the 
idea  that  what  is  not  done  today  may  be  made  good  by 
extra  effort  just  before  the  examination.  The  examination 
serves,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remind  the  student  that  what 
is  learned  more  or  less  thoroly  on  one  day  may  not  be 
triumphantly  forgotten  on  the  next.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  schools  excuse 
from  term 'examinations  all  students  who  do  well  in  the 
daily  work  and  small  tests.  Again,  the  use  of  the  school 
record  by  college  officers  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
know  better  the  problems  and  methods  and  possibilities 
of  the  scondary  school  and  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  the  schools  from  which  their 
students  come.  A  proper  estimate  of  a  record  can  not  be 
made]without  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
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particular  school  which  sends  it.  The  use  of  the  record 
makes  necessary  also  a  closer  study  of  the  individual  ap¬ 
plicant  and  a  fairly  thoro  knowledge  of  his  strong  and  weak 
points  as  a  student  and  as  a  boy. 

The  points  in  which  the  new  methods  differ  among  them¬ 
selves  are  numerous  and  significant.  A  feature  of  prime 
importance,  brought  forward  by  Harvard  and  adopted  by 
Princeton  and  Yale  is  the  use  of  the  “comprehensive”  ex¬ 
amination  as  a  means  of  testing  for  “power”  rather  than  for 
mere  information.  This  principle  was  recognized  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  American  Philological  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  1909,  when  the  new  requirements  in  Latin  were  rec¬ 
ommended.  Many  leading  institutions  have  since  adopted 
these.  As  is  well  known,  the  examinations  under  the  new 
requirements  recognize  fewer  subdivisions  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  place  more  emphasis  on  ability  to  use  the  language 
in  reading  at  sight.  The  new  Harvard  plan  gives  much 
more  complete  recognition  to  this  principle  and  provides 
one  examination  only  in  each  subject,  that  examination 
covering  the  whole  of  the  subject.  The  four  examinations 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  single  series  and  at  Harvard  the  stu¬ 
dent  passes  in  all  or  fails  in  all. 

Examiners  have  doubtless  wisht  from  the  beginning 
to  test  capacity  and  not  merely  memory.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  our  predecessors  regarded  memory  of  details 
and  the  ability  to  repeat  operations  already  learned  as  im¬ 
portant  evidences  of  capacity  and  as  essential  elements  of 
general  fitness,  an  opinion  apparently  rejected  by  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  comprehensive  examination 
would  certainly  seem  to  make  it  evident  that  knowledge  of 
all  the  details  is  not  expected,  tho  it  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  so’  to  frame  a  comprehensive  examination  as  to 
necessitate  cramming  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale.  At 
present  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  development  in  that 
direction.  The  dangers  to  be  feared  if  the  comprehensive 
examination  should  come  to  be  widely  used  would  be  of 
a  quite  different  character.  Properly  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  ability  gained  by  the  student  in  several  years  of  study 
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of  a  given  subject  by  a  written  examination  which  shall 
last  only  two  or  three  hours  at  most,  calls  for  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  could  be  prepared  only  by  an  examiner  of 
unusual  skill.  Questions  not  properly  framed  could  only 
put  a  premium  upon  superficial  readiness,  or  leave  the 
student  and  his  teacher  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  sort 
of  ability  was  expected  or  what  was  regarded  as  a  proper 
test  of  power.  In  the  hands  of  the  best  examiners  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  excellent. 

Many  of  these  remarks  apply  also  to  the  “piecemeal” 
examination.  Being  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  evils  of  any 
particular  examination  would  be  less  and  might  be  corrected 
in  part  in  a  later  examination.  The  evil  of  the  piecemeal 
examination,  it  may  be  argued,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  it 
covers  a  small  range,  nor  even  in  its  emphasis  upon  detail, 
but  in  the  frequent  failure  of  the  examinations  which  come 
later  in  the  series  to  build  upon  the  earlier  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  out  the  knowledge  and  ability  which  should  have  been 
gained  in  preparation  for  the  earlier.  When  they  are  of 
the  right  character,  partial,  preliminary  examinations  are 
valuable  not  only  in  emphasizing  certain  things  which 
should  be  learned  tho  they  may  be  forgotten  later,  but  also 
in  giving  to  the  student  and  the  school,  before  it  is  too 
late  to  mend,  some  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  approaching  the  standard  of  the  college,  and  in  fur¬ 
nishing  to  the  college  some  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  its 
standards  as  measured  by  the  capacity  of  good  students 
in  good  schools.  Undue  emphasis  upon  comprehensive¬ 
ness  might  easily  lead  to  neglect  of  detail  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  shallowness.  The  wide-awake  student  seldom 
needs  encotiragement  in  the  art  of  drawing  conclusions  and 
expressing  opinions  about  matters  of  which  he  has  the 
most  meager  knowledge.  Comprehensive  examinations 
properly  used  will,  of  course,  have  no  such  tendency  but 
should  they  come  to  be  popular  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
colleges  the  evils  to  which  they  might  lead  would  certainly 
be  no  less  serious  than  those  to  which  the  older  type  of 
examination  is  liable.  Mere  comprehensiveness  is  not  a 
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solution  of  the  problem  but  if  the  use  of  comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  will  make  evident  the  folly  of  carelessness  and 
bad  judgment  in  preparing  examination  questions  it  will 
help  immensely  in  solving  one  of  the  most  serious  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems. 

Each  of  the  new  methods  represents  to  some  extent  a 
mingling  of  theories  as  to  what  constitutes  college  prepara¬ 
tion.  Formerly  college  preparation  meant  preparation 
in  a  number  of  subjects  which  were  studied  in  their  more 
advanced  stages  in  the  college  course,  adequacy  of  prepara¬ 
tion  being  tested  by  examinations.  Without  preliminary 
training  in  these  subjects  the  student  was  unable  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  college  classes.  Later,  when  the  state 
universities  began  to  seek  for  a  means  of  articulation  with 
the  public  high  schools,  the  theory  became  current  that 
preparation  for  college  meant  the  completion  of  a 
secondary  school  course  which  should  include  certain 
recognized  subjects,  some  of  which  might  not  be  further 
studied  in  college.  It  followed  logically  that  the  school 
should  decide  when  the  course  was  completed  and  that 
examinations  by  the  college  were  unnecessary — or  even 
impertinent.  Recently  a  few  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  school  have  demanded  that  a  pupil  who  has 
completed  a  four-year  high  school  course  should  be  regarded 
ipso  facto  as  ready  for  college,  no  matter  what  he  has  studied 
in  school.  (The  adoption  of  this  last  theory  would  of 
course  make  it  impossible  for  the  college  to  count  upon  prepa¬ 
ration  in  any  given  subject  and  it  would  therefore  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  college  to  offer  elementary  instruction  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  subject  in  which  advanced  instruction  was 
offered,  or,  in  other  words,  to  duplicate  most  of  the  work 
of  the  high  schools.) 

For  a  number  of  years  most  colleges  have  cooperated 
with  secondary  schools  by  making  their  requirements  so 
extensive  as  practically  to  oblige  the  student  to  complete 
a  secondary  school  course.  Many  colleges  have  definitely 
required  that  the  secondary  school  course  be  completed. 
The  examining  colleges  have  tested  the  proficiency  of  ap- 
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plicants  in  each  of  the  subjects  offered  for  admission.  The 
new  Columbia  system  still  does  this  and  so  apparently  does 
the  new  Yale  system.  The  Harvard  plan,  however,  makes 
a  radical  departure  at  this  point.  With  this  plan  fitness  to 
enter  college  does  not  mean  preparedness  in  certain  sub¬ 
jects  (or  in  subjects  covering  a  given  number  of  units  chosen 
from  a  given  list)  on  the  part  of  a  student  who  has  inci¬ 
dentally  completed  a  secondary  school  course;  it  means 
completion  of  an  approved  secondary  school  course 
which  must  have  been  four  years  in  length,  concerned 
chiefly  with  certain  fields  of  knowledge,  two  of  which  must 
have  been  studied  beyond  their  elementary  stages.  Out¬ 
side  of  these  the  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  course 
of  study  are  not  specified;  they  may  be  anything  which 
could  be  included  in  an  approved  course.  How  much 
of  a  concession  this  is  to  the  newest  theory  of  college  prepara¬ 
tion  it  is  not  easy  to  detertliine.  It  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  expression  “concerned  chiefly,  etc.” 
and  upon  the  judgment  of  the  committee  in  deciding  what 
an  approved  course  is.  It  would  appear  to  leave  a  consid¬ 
erable  margin  for  subjects  hitherto  seldom  recognized  for 
admission.  Some  margin  for  such  subjects  is  left  by 
most  colleges  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units 
required  for  admission  is  usually  slightly  less  than  would  be 
covered  by  a  four-year  secondary  school  course. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  change  of 
emphasis  already  mentioned.  Readiness  for  college  is 
completion  of  an  approved  course  tested  by  four  examina¬ 
tions  which  must  be  taken  in  one  series  and  past  as  a  whole 
or  not  at  all.  Readiness  for  college,  it  would  appear,  is  a 
unit,  a  total  effect;  it  is  not  made  up  of  readiness  in  each 
of  several  subjects.  If  the  candidate  is  lacking  in  one  he 
is  lacking  in  all.  This  view  calls  attention  to  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  has  too  often  been  neglected.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  is  undoubtedly  more  than  preparation  in 
several  different  subjects.  Each  of  the  new  systems 
recognizes  this  in  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  upon  the  total 
school  record.  In  its  extreme  form,  this  view  would  lead 
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us  to  regard  the  examination  as  simply  a  method  of  testing 
the  student’s  general  preparedness,  not  his  proficiency  in 
certain  specific  subjects.  These  subjects  would  be,  as  it 
were,  selected  samples  of  his  mental  equipment.  With 
the  Harvard  plan  the  examinations  may  cover  much 
less  than  the  total.  Apparently  they  may  cover  as  few  as 
seven  “units,”  to  speak  in  the  terminology  of  a  system 
which  this  method  discards.  It  is  this  feature  which  has 
led  adverse  critics  to  say  that  the  plan  means  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  remaining  units  on  certificate — a  statement 
which  is  not  literally  accurate  since  the  requirement  is  not 
stated  in  terms  of  units. 

If  a  frequent  assertion  of  those  upholding  entrance 
examinations  is  true,  the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examination  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  secondary 
school  teaching  and  upon  the  study  of  every  subject  in  which 
examinations  are  given,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  any 
wide  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  confine  the  tonic 
effect  to  those  subjects  most  frequently  offered  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  that  the  work  in  other  subjects  might  be  expected 
to  suffer.  This  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  unless,  indeed, 
the  four  examinations  can  really  be  made  to  test  the 
student’s  whole  preparation.  The  plan  is  on  trial  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  to  be  tested  in  so  thoro- 
going  a  fashion  and  in  circumstances  so  favorable.  Still 
its  complete  success  in  the  hands  of  its  founders  would  not 
by  any  means  assure  its  success  in  unskilful  hands  or 
prove  its  general  adaptability. 

Princeton’s  acceptance  of  these  principles  seems  to  be 
less  than  complete  since  the  student  may  fail  in  a  single 
subject  and  be  allowed  to  try  again  in  that  subject  alone. 
Preparation  for  college  therefore  still  means  preparation  in 
certain  subjects.  The  exigencies  of  the  Princeton  curriculum 
make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  prepared  in  these 
subjects,  which  incidentally  cover  the  equivalent  of  from 
eleven  and  one-half  to  twelve  and  one-half  “units.”  In 
this  form  the  plan  is  much  less  radical  and  has  fewer  dangers, 
but  it  can  have  less  influence  on  the  general  situation. 
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"  The  Yale  plan  alone  contains  a  provision  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  preparation 
of  examination  papers.  This  practise  has  been  followed 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department.  It  does  not 
necessarily  produce  perfect  papers  but  it  may  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  school  and  college  nearer  together,  and  if  the  coopera¬ 
tion  is  real  the  result  should  be  better  examination  papers. 

The  success  of  each  of  the  new  plans  depends  to  a  very 
great  degree  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered.  A 
purely  mechanical  examination  system,  like  a  purely 
mechanical  certificate  system  of  the  cruder  sort,  can  ad¬ 
minister  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  clerk. 
Each  of  the  new  plans  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  two  cases  will 
be  alike  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  results  of  these  new  systems, 
then,  will  be  found  in  this  increased  attention  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  candidate.  Colleges  have  of  late  been  giving  more 
attention  to  the  individual  student.  Methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  college  administrative  offices  are  less 
wholesale  than  formerly.  The  new  admission  systems  are 
symtomatic  of  this  generally  increasing  desire  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  individual.  It  is  also  true  that  beyond 
the  original  purposes  of  assisting  in  a  proper  selection  of 
students  and  providing  for  cooperation  with  the  secondary 
school  they  are  effective  in  providing  information  which  may 
prove  invaluable  to  dean,  faculty  adviser,  preceptor  and  in¬ 
dividual  instructor  in  understanding  each  student  and  his 
individual  needs  and  possibilities  from  the  outset  and  so 
in  making  his  course  a  success  from  the  first  day.  What 
we  all  want  is  a  body  of  students  prepared  for  what  the 
university  can  give,  and  universities  prepared  to  give 
each  student  from  the  outset  just  what  he  individually 
needs. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

I  Columbia  University 


VI 

A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS 

The  school  in  which  I  got  my  preparation  for  college  was 
an  old-fashioned  one,  simple  in  its  methods  and  very  sound 
and  thoro  in  its  work.  Mathematics,  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek  made  up  the  daily  bill-of-fare.  This  too  is  lookt 
upon  as  old-fashioned  in  these  days  of  many  isms.  But 
there  was  one  lesson  which  was  above  all  other  lessons  and 
taught  “without  observation”  yet  patiently  and  effect¬ 
ively — to  be  honest  and  truth-speaking.  Everything  was 
based  on  a  full  confidence  between  teacher  and  scholar. 
There  was  no  spying  or  watching.  The  word  of  honor  was 
sufficient  and  we  would  not  have  tolerated  an  abuse  of  this 
confidence  on  the  part  of  a  comrade. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life  are  associated 
with  that  school.  I  had  attended  one  or  two  others  which 
were  not  patterned  after  this  model.  Still  I  do  not  mentioji 
the  school  as  peculiar  or  alone  in  its  system  but  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  a  matter  which  I. be¬ 
lieve  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  national  welfare 
and  hence  to  be  of  interest  to  others  as  well  as  to  teachers. 

Some  of  the  questions  in  college  instruction  and  discipline 
rise  above  the  plane  of  mere  pedagogy.  Their  discussion 
lies  apart  from  that  of  efficiency  or  best  methods.  There 
is  something  larger  and  deeper  about  them  which  reaches 
far  down  into  character  and  life.  Of  course,  it  is  just  a 
truism  to  say  that  all  college  training  is  for  life  and  much 
of  it  bears  on  character.  Most  of  the  methods  employed 
might  well  be  chosen  upon  consideration  of  adaptability 
or  expediency  or  ease  of  application  but  there  are  others 
where  these  are  not  the  sole  nor  chief  grounds  for  choice. 

While  there  is  great  outcry  in  these  days  for  the  practical 
in  education,  stu'ely  idealism  must  find  a  place  and  the  teacher, 
true  to  his  ideals  and  to  his  great  work,  must  see  beneath 
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the  utilitarian  nature  of  his  teaching  the  growth  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  inspiration  for  life.  For  it  is  there,  whether 
good  or  bad,  unfolding  and  developing  and  becoming  fixt 
thru  one  agency  or  another.  College  ideals  have  a  great 
and  lasting  effect  on  many  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  College 
years  are  formative.  Ideals,  good  or  bad,  are  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  have  a  telling  effect  on  after  lives  and  the 
influence  of  those  lives.  These  old  truths  are  the  premises 
for  my  argument  and  hence  are  restated  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  little  prosy  preaching. 

There  is  a  question  of  method  or  discipline — have  it  as 
you  will,  tho  I  think  it  of  much  deeper  moment — which  has 
been  discust  for  a  number  of  years,  sometimes  a  bit  boast- 
ingly,  sometimes  a  bit  acromoniously,  generally  with  little 
thoroness  or  real  underSan^iTg'.  I  think  it  deserves  a 
fuller  investigation  and  a  more  illuminating  study.  I  have 
hoped  that  others  would  to  it.  With  some  hesitation  and 
diffidence  I  offer  my  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  practise  that  at  stated  intervals 
after  the  completion  of  a  study  or  a  definite  portion  of 
that  study,  an  examination  is  held.  This  has  several  pur¬ 
poses:  namely,  to  test  the  progress  and  knowledge  of  the 
student;  to  assign  his  grading  among  his  fellows  and  to  se¬ 
cure  an  independent,  personal  review  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  giving  a  comprehensive  oversight  and  grasp  which 
can  not  be  secured  from  the  broken  doses  given  in  occasional 
lectures  and  recitations.  The  first  two  objects  may  be  at¬ 
tained  in  other  ways.  No  satisfactory  method  has  been 
devised  for  seeming  the  last  other  than  that  of  examination 
and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  important  function  of  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Indeed,  without  this  review  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  assembles  all  of  the  otherwise  largely  discormected 
facts,  weighs,  digests,  assimilates  them,  getting  some  per¬ 
spective,  some  idea  of  their  mutual  bearing,  much  of  our 
teaching  is  vain.  Surely,  undigested  facts  are  of  very  little 
value.  As  has  been  well  said  the  trained  man  not  only  has 
the  goods  but  he  has  them  ready  for  deUvery.  The  proper 
kind  of  an  examination  is  a  sharp  call  for  the  delivery  of 
these  goods. 
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So  it  would  seem  that  an  examination  is  essential.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  very  general  requirement  in 
schools  and  colleges  thruout  the  country.  Now,  after 
all  these  preliminaries,  I  get  down  to  the  question  which 
to  my  mind  looms  much  larger  as  one  of  moral  training 
than  mere  academic  method.  How  shall  these  examina¬ 
tions  be  conducted?  For  the  written  examinations  there 
are  two  general  methods  involving  two  distinctly  opposed 
principles.  The  older  and  more  commonly  used  method  in¬ 
volves  the  watching  of  the  students  by  teachers  or  moni¬ 
tors  to  prevent  the  use  of  unfair  means  for  passing  them. 
The  other,  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  places  for  fifty 
years  or  more  and  is  increasing  in  use  tho  still  fairly  un¬ 
common,  consists  in  trusting  to  the  honesty  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  students  and  leaving  them'  largely  unwatched. 

That  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  use  unfair  means  in 
order  to  pass  these  examinations  goes  without  saying. 
The  premium  is  often  great,  such  as  the  gratification  of 
parents  who  are  urgently  insisting  upon  successful  efforts 
or  the  securing  of  coveted  class  honors,  or  a  degree,  or  it 
may  be  some  position  which  opens  up  a  promising  business 
or  professional  career.  These  struggling  and  sorely  tried 
young  souls  cal]  for  our  sympathy  and  yet  there  is  a  high 
duty  connected  with  it  all.  The  principle  of  truth  is  in¬ 
volved  which  is  of  far  higher  value  than  knowledge  or  seem¬ 
ing  success. 

Like  most  of  those  who  undertake  to  discuss  this  question 
my  experience  is  all  one-sided.  Leaving  out  of  account 
a  brief  sojourn  in  a  stormy  primary  school,  I  have  never 
stood  an  examination  at  school  or  college  where  I  felt  that 
I  was  being  watched  or  that  entire  confidence  was  not  placed 
in  my  word  of  honor,  nor  as  a  teacher  have  I  ever  conducted 
any  such  examination.  I  had  no  theories  about  a  so-called 
honor  system  and  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  situation. 
It  all  seemed  perfectly  right  and  natural.  As  a  schoolboy 
I  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  my  examination  paper  that  I 
had  not  received  any  aid  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  The 
thing  was  so  simple,  such  an  every-day,  natural  sort  of  act 
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that  I  can  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  tempted  to  cheat. 
It  was  more  Uke  a  matter  of  courtesy.  There  was  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  be  discourteous.  The  lack  of  temptation  could 
not  have  come  from  any  special  brilliance  on  my  part  or 
any  easy  accomplishment  of  the  work  assigned  me  for  I 
had  my  tribulations  and  my  failures.  My  case  was  similar 
to  many  others,  perhaps  all  of  the  boys  in  the  school. 

The  old-fashioned  school  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
was  taught  by  a  scholarly  man,  of  fine  courtesy  and  him¬ 
self  the  very  soul  of  honor.  We  loved  and  revered  the  Major, 
as  we  called  him,  for  he  had  borne  his  part  bravely  in  the 
Civil  War.  We  dreaded  his  reproof  and  it  hurt  us  largely 
because  we  saw  how  it  hurt  him.  We  eagerly  coveted  the 
reward  of  his  kindly  smile  and  words  of  approval.  He  was 
the  best  teacher  I  ever  knew  and  in  my  young  mind  was 
classed  along  with  my  father  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 
That  the  Major  could  be  unjust  or  deceive  or  do  wrong  never 
occurred  to  me.  And  most  of  all  he  trusted  me  and  I  sought 
to  be  worthy  of  his  trust  and  to  be  like  him.  Is  not  this 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  a  part  of  the  honor  system? 

A  story  that  was  told  me  of  what  took  place  in  a  southern 
institution  a  number  of  years  ago  would  seem  to  indicate 
this.  At  that  time  the  old  system  of  watching  the  students 
was  in  vogue  in  this  institution.  One  of  the  professors, 
greatly  beloved,  gentle,  considerate  and  courteous,  told 
his  class  one  day  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  did  not 
intend  to  watch  them  but  would  treat  them  as  men  of  honor 
as  he  wished  them  to  treat  him.  They  were  left  to  their 
own  devices  and  all  stood  the  test  honorably  except  one, 
who  cheated.  His  classmates  forced  him  to  leave  the  class, 
as  unworthy,  saying  that  “any  one  who  would  cheat  Old 
Aleck  would  steal  candy  from  a  baby.”  There  was  no 
thought  of  disrespect.  It  was  but  a  boyish  expression  of 
the  utter  unworthiness  of  any  one  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  trusting  spirit  whom  they  loved.  It  marked  the 
end  of  trouble  in  that  class  and  the  beginning  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  principle  of  honor  thruout  the  univer¬ 
sity  where  it  holds  full  sway  today. 
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During  the  several  years  of  my  stay  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  standing  examinations  on  honor 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one  prided  him¬ 
self  as  possest  of  special  merit  or  \drtue  because  he  ob¬ 
served  the  custom.  It  was  simply  the  proper  and  decent 
thing  to  do.  The  code  of  honor,  or  ethics,  or  morals  among 
youngsters  may  be  a  singular  one  or  even  perverted,  but  it 
is  apt  to  be  strict  and  more  faithfully  observed  by  unspoiled 
natures  than  later  on.  For  instance,  our  honor  system 
referred  to  written  examinations.  It  did  not  include 
prompting  on  recitations  which  went  cheerily  on  in  some 
classes.  And  the  distinction  was  this:  The  recitations 
whether  good  or  bad,  had  no  bearing  on  the  final  grading 
or  the  successful  completion  of  the  subject.  As  the  answers 
were  neglected  by  the  professor  they  were  thought  negligible 
to  the  student.  No  one  was  injured  and  one  merely  aided 
a  friend  in  “saving  his  face.”  The  whole  stress  was  laid 
on  the  examination  and  there  we  had  agreed  not  to  cheat 
and  to  do  so  was  to  sign  one’s  name  to  a  lie.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  one’s  word  and  the  unworthiness,  the 
despicability  of  telling  a  lie.  The  strong,  high  purpose 
of  hating  a  lie  and  maintaining  one’s  honor  inviolable  could 
not  fail  to  reach  and  influence  all  parts  of  college  life. 

Were  there  breaches  of  the  honor  system,  lies  told  and 
pledges  broken?  Of  course  there  must  have  been,  some 
discovered  and  doubtless  more  undiscovered.  Those  were 
just  college  boys  with  all  of  the  vices  and  frailties  of  other 
human  beings.  But  during  the  five  years  of  my  college 
work  I  heard  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  cheating  and 
in  all  of  the  dozens  of  examinations  which  I  had  to  stand 
I  saw  no  cheating  nor  anything  that  aroused  my  suspicion. 
Of  cotcrse  I  was  not  watching,  nor  were  any  of  us  especially 
on  the  outlook  for  anything  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  cheating  to  go  on  in  a  classroom  without 
some  one  of  the  surrounding  classmates  seeing  it.  The 
risk  was  too  great  for  one  to  take  even  tho  he  might  have 
been  at  heart  a  crook  and  willing  to  cheat  and  lie  about  it. 
The  punishment  followed  swiftly  and  without  remedy. 
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His  fellow  students  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him  and  would  not  allow  him  to  hve  in  their  midst.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  immediately.  Nothing  was  said  to 
the  faculty  and  little  parade  of  names  or  facts  was  made 
among  the  students.  Sometimes  only  a  few  knew  of  the 
details  or  heard  of  the  matter  at  all.  I  do  not  recall  any 
effort  of  stigmatizing  a  man  oi  marring  his  life.  He  was 
driven  out  and  forgotten. 

Boy-stuff  is  about  the  same  in  whatever  section  of  the 
country  it  may  be  found.  It  happened  that  this  mode  of 
treating  youth  was  first  introduced  in  two  southern  state 
universities  many  years  ago.  Why  southern  and  why 
state  are  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  system  has  not  pervaded  all  of  the 
south  and  has  not  entered  all  institutions  there,  neither 
state  nor  church.  It  is  far  also  from  being  found  in  all 
secondary  schools,  in  that  section. 

But,  as  said  before,  boys  are  much  the  same  everywhere 
and  all  capable  of  this  elemental  training  in  truth-telling. 
A  few  years  ago  a  student  from  a  northern  city  who  had 
just  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  to  stand 
an  examination  alone  under  one  of  the  professors.  This 
he  past  creditably.  A  month  or  so  afterwards  he  came  to 
the  professor  stating  that  he  had  used  unfair  means.  In 
the  institution  from  which  he  came  the  students  were  kept 
under  close  watch  and  it  was  the  custom  to  cheat  whenever 
possible,  the  student  pitting  his  ingenuity  against  that  of 
the  monitor  or  teacher.  He  found  the  sentiment  of  the 
students  here  against  it.  He  thought  they  were  right. 
It  was  a  question  of  honor  or  dishonor  and  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  professor.  It  was  a  fine 
and  manly  thing  to  do.  The  temptation  to  excuse  himself 
and  ignore  the  past,  following  the  new  path  for  the  future 
must  have  been  great.  It  was  simple  justice  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  begin  aright  and  another  examination  was 
accorded  him  with  no  mention  of  the  facts  except  to  the 
president. 

In  some  institutions  this  honor  system  is  abused  or  per- 
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verted  into  a  species  of  tale-bearing.  Students  are  expected 
to  watch  or  spy  on  their  fellows  and  report  not  only  cheat¬ 
ing  on  examinations  but  disorderly  conduct  to  the  faculty. 
To  my  mind  this  is  subversive  of  all  manliness  of  character. 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  number  of  institutions  that 
I  have  known.  There  is  no  deliberate  watching  of  a  fellow 
student  unless  something  suspicious  has  been  observed  and 
it  is  necessary  to  become  perfectly  sure  before  action  is 
taken.  Fellow  students  are  consulted  about  the  matter 
or  the  details  are  put  in  the  hands  of  class  officers  or  the 
student  council  for  action.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  very  carefully  to  prevent  mistakes 
and  secure  justice. 

Another  fact  throws  some  light  on  the  question.  The 
freshman  class  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
numbers  over  two  hundred.  These  come  from  a  large 
number  of  preparatory  schools  and  small  colleges,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  the  honor  system  does  not  prevail.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  to  instill  new  ideals  in  these  men  and  amal¬ 
gamate  them  with  the  older  student  body.  There  are  two 
or  three  cases  of  cheating  each  year,  usually  in  the  first 
set  of  examinations,  rarely  in  the  second.  It  is  very  rare 
that  a  case  occurs  among  one  of  the  upper  classmen  in  this 
institution.  This  means  that  even  unpromising  material, 
lacking  the  earlier  training,  quickly  grasps  the  situation, 
approves,  and  learns  to  take  a  just  and  allowable  pride 
in  straight  dealing. 

Such  a  system  can  not  be  grafted  on  an  institution  by 
faculty  action  or  without  the  approval  and  loyal  cooperation 
of  the  students.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  certain 
southern  as  well  as  northern  institutions  and  resolutely 
rejected  by  the  students.  I  known  of  no  institution  where 
it  has  been  fairly  tried  that  would,  for  one  moment,  consent 
to  give  it  up  and  retmn  to  the  old  state  of  affairs. 

It  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  human  natme  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  all  are  not  inspired  by  the  highest 
motives  in  abiding  by  the  honor  system.  Some  would 
cheat  but  are  deterred  by  fear  of  their  fellows.  Quite 
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possibly  some  of  these  do  cheat  when  they  can  escape  ob¬ 
servation  but  to  do  so  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Some  learn  the  lesson  that  in  cheating  they  would  be  cheat¬ 
ing  their  classmates  and,  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  themselves, 
but  many  absorb  and  make  their  own  a  priceless  lesson 
in  fair  dealing,  in  truth-telling  and  in  honor  which  will 
abide  thru  life. 

Which  is  the  best  training  for  after-life?  That  a  man  is 
to  be  honest  only  while  watched,  that  if  he  is  ingenious  enough 
to  escape  the  guarding  eye  or  evade  the  law  he  may  reap 
unearned  rewards  and  benefits,  or  that  he  learns  to  place 
truth  and  honor  first  and  to  scorn  to  take  credit  which  is 
not  justly  his  and  rewards  which  have  not  been  fairly  earned  ? 
In  the  one  case  his  lesson  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  biting  witticism  directed  against  the  method  of  progress 
of  some  of  om  prominent  Americans  that  their  aim  is  first 
to  get  on,  then  to  get  honor  and  lastly  to  get  honest.  The 
other  lesson  is  to  get  honest  first. 

Is  it  not,  after  all,  a  question  not  of  methods  but  of  morals? 

Francis  P.  Venable 

University  op  North  Carolina 


VII 

THE  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

Few,  if  any,  periods  in  history  have  been  more  fertile  in 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  df  the  mass 
of  the  people  thru  education  than  was  the  half  centiuy  end¬ 
ing  with  the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^ 
Political  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  revolytion  in  England  and 
elsewhere  and  the  teachings  of  the  great  political  philoso¬ 
phers  and  economists,  these  and  other  causes  served  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  all  the  people,  even  those 
of  the  poorest  classes.  The  problems  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  were  attacked  with  unusual  •  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberg  on  the  continent  and  as  Qwen.  Wilderspin, 
Birkbeck,  Brougham,  Bell  and  Lancaster  in  England  there 
developed  a  variety  of  new  forms  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  all  aiming  at  .the  extension  or  the  improvement  of  pojpu- 
lar  education.  Infant  schools,  monitorial  schools,  mutual 
improvement  societies,  mechanics’  institutes,  societies  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  lyceums  multiplied  rapidly 
both  in  England  and  America.  Of  the  institutional  products 
of  this  fertile  period  the  American  manual  labor.  schooL 
is  one  wWch  should  be  an  object  of  some  interest  to  us  of 
the  present  generation  on  account  of  its  striking  tho  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  institutions  with  which  we  are  just 
now  so  busily  concerned — the  much  discust  industrial  and 
vocational  schools. 

The  American  manual  labor  movement  Qrigi]iate(L.and 
to  a  large  extent  ran  its  comse  in  schools  designed  primarily 
for  the  education  youngs  men  for-The  ministry.  Condi- 

*  See  prospectus  of  the  American  journal  of  education,  January,  1826, 
p.  I,  also  the  Address,  p.  9  Ind  vol.  II,  623. 
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tions  in  schools  of  this  class,  especially  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  Maine  and  of  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
tended  in  various  ways  to  favor  the  development  of  some 
such  system,-  In  thcJ&rst  place  the  incorporation  of  hand 
labor  among  the  regular  activities  of  the  school  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  s^dents.  Secondly,  it  seemed 
to  afford  a  means  of  providing  for  the  education  of  students 
of  limited  means  without  reducing  them  to  the  status  of 
recigienia_joL,chari^.  Many  of  these  meagrely  equipped 
pioneer  schools  were  entirely  lacking  in  provision  for  health¬ 
ful  recreation  or  regular  physical  exercise.  The  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  their  students  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  active  outdoor  life  of  the  pioneer  farm  made  this 
lack  of  opportunity  for  exercise  all  the  more  serious.^ 
The  educational  literatiu-e  of  the  time  contains  numerous 
references  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  school  and  college 
life.^  In  1829  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  refers  in  the  thirteenth  annual  report  (p.  9)  to  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  and  to  the  prevalence  of  ill  health 
among  college  students.  “The  early  graves,”  he  says, 
“of  thirty  young  men  once  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Education  Society  who  fell  the  victims  of  disease 
before  their  preparatory  studies  were  completed,  and  the 
failure  of  nearly  as  many  more  to  enter  the  ministry  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  loss  of  health,  afford  melancholy  proof  that 
something  should  be  done  to  render  studious  habits  less 
injiurious,  particularly  to  young  men  who  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  devoted  to  active  pursuits.” 

It  was  largely  the  necessity  of  counteracting  this  evil 
which  led  to  the  introduction  into  America  from  Europe 
almost  simultaneously  of  two  systems  of  physical  exercise, 
the  manual  laboj^-systenr^nd  the  Gutsmuths-Jahn  system 
of  gymnastics.  ,-The  latter  had  already  been  pursued  for 

*  Quarterly  register,  II,  66. 

®  Quarterly  register,  III,  i66. 

*  See  the  numerous  citations  from  contemporary  literature  made  by 
Weld  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor, 
etc.,  17-24. 
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some  years  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  Germany  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Father  Jahn  before  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Charles 
Beck,  in  1825.  Another  of  Jahn’s  pupils.  Dr.  Charles 
Follen,  opened  a  gymnasium  at  Cambridge  and  also  one 
at  Boston.  During  the  next  few'  years  many  others  were 
established,  especially  in  connection  with  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  system,  however,  did  not  thrive  in  America 
as  it  had  in  Germany.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  it 
failed  in  several  important  respects  to  come  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  adequate  system  of  physical  culture.  It 
proved  especially  unsqit^le  to  the  needs  ^of  schools  in  the 
more  recently  settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  exercises, 
for  one  thing,  failed  to  arouse  interest,  “The  difficulty 
so  common  in  all  plans  of  exercise,”  says  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  journal  for  October,  1827,  p.  17,  “that  of  keeping 
up  a  uniform  and  lively  interest  in  the  students  and  per¬ 
suading  them  to  be  regular  in  their  exercise,  attends  this 
scheme  also;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appearances 
of  neglect  already  visible  wdthin  the  precincts  of  gym¬ 
nastic  grounds,  their  utility  is  likely  to  be,  in  many  cases, 
of  limited  duration.”  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  other 
serious  defects.  .“The  frequent  interruption  to  which  this 
mode  of  exercise  is  liable  when  taken  in  the  open  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  weather,  and  its  want  of  congeniality,-* 
as  usually  practised,  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  serious 
young  men,  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  generally 
introduced  among  this  class  of  students.”  Mr.  Theodore 
Weld,  agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor,  ^ 
etc.,  attacks  gymnastics  as  being  dangerous  and  unnatural. 
The  exercises  are,  moreover,  unproductive  of  “visible  effects” 
and  hence  are  fatiguing  and  uninteresting.** 

Ordinary  field- spui'Ls  "were,  of  comse,  largely  free  from, 
these  defects  but  public  opinion  considered  them  as  suitable^ 
only  for  children.  One  of  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Rensse^ 
laer  School  at  Troy  makes  the  assertion  that,  “SuciJ 
exercises  as  running,  jumping,  climbing,  scuffling  and  the/ 

*  First  Annual  Report,  etc.,  53-55. 
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like,  are  calculated  to  detract  from  that  dignity  of  de¬ 
portment  and  carriage  which  becomes  a  man  of  science.”® 
The  same  opinion  finds  expression  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Professor  John  Hough  before  the  Mechanical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Middlebury  College  in  1830.  “The  exercise  of  the 
playground  is,  in  most  seminaries  at  least,  usually  sur¬ 
rendered,  by  the  more  advanced  and  sedate  members,  to 
the  younger  class  of  students;  and  they  regard  themselves, 
when  uniting  with  these  in  their  recreations,  as  submitting 
•  to  a  kind  of  debasement,  of  which  they  feel  half  ashamed.”^ 
These  objections  to  games  and  gymnastics  as  means  of 
exercise  did  not  apply  to  manual  labor.  The  latter  posses^ 
moreover,  a  marked  advantage  over  its  rivals  in  that  it 
was  productive  and  remunerative  while  they  were  sources 
of  expense  and  produced  “no  visible  effects.” 

The  manual  labor  system  thus  offered  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  another  problem  with  which  the  pioneers  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  more  recently  settled 
regions  had  to  deal,  namely,  that  of  reducing  the  cost  JiP 
the  student  of  school  and  college  education.  This  problem 
was  a  particularly  pressing  one  in  the  numerous  institu¬ 
tions  established  during  this  period  primarily  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  During  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of  societies  had  been 
organized  to  furnish  financial  aid  to  young  men  who  were 
preparing  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  effect  of  such  charity 
upon  the  character  of  the  prospective  clergyman  had,, 
however,  already  become  a  subject  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  *  The  manual  labor  system  seemed  to  offer  a  happy 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  that  it  enabled  the  student  of 
small  means  to  obtain  an  education  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  his  independence  and  keep  free  from-debtr- 
To  these  causes  contributory  to  the  growth  of  th5  manual 
labor  movement  must  be  added  the  powerfuMnfluence  of 
the  example  set  by  Fellenberg  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,'  by 

*  Annals  of  education,  July,  1831,  309. 

^  Quarterly  register.  III,  169. 

*  Quarterly  register,  Feb.,  1830,  129-134. 
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Salzmann  and  Pestalozzi  in  combining  the  practise  of  the 
crafts  with  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  schools.^  The 
idea  was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Handwork  had  been 
given  a  place  in  several  of  the  aristocratic  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation  framed  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  Europe 
after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.^®  Locke  had 
proposed  it  as  a  means  of  healthful  and  recreative  exercise 
and  as  valuable  on  account  of  the  skill  to  be  acquired. 
Rousseau  considered  the  practise  of  a  handicraft  as  an 
important  part  of  the  education  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  * 
classes.  Basedow  was,  however,  probably  the  first  to  put 
these  ideas  into  practise  thru  giving  handwork  a  place 
among  the  activities  of  the  school.  In  his  Philanthropinum 
pupils  were  employed  daily  from  i  to  2  in  turning,  planing 
and  cabinet-making."  Still  more  was  accomplished  in 
the  famous  school  which  Salzmann,  formerly  an  instructor 
in  Basedow’s  institution,  established  at  Schnepfenthal. 
Here  Blasche  worked  out  a  course  in  wood-carving,  paste¬ 
board  work,  basket- weaving,  turning,  furniture-making 
and  other  crafts  which  he  succeeded  in  correlating  to  some 
extent  with  the  pupils’  scientific  and  literary  studies." 

It  was,  however,  the  Swiss  educators,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellen- 
berg,  whose  influence  in  initiating  and  developing  the  manual 
labor  movement  was  most  direct  and  powerful.  In  his 
experiments  at  Neuhof  Pestalozzi  had  employed  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  care  in  sewing,  knitting  and  cotton  spinning  as 
well  as  in  garden,  field  and  house  work."  In  an  article 
on  the  correlation  of  industrial  with  liberal  education  written 
by  Pestalozzi  in  1 790  he  outlined  a  comse  of  study  in  which 
domestic,  .field  and  shop  work  were  to  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  study  , of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects.  — — ' 

But  it  was  Fellenberg  who,  in  his  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl,  developed  an  institution  which  served  more,  per- 

®  American  journal  of  education,  Aug.,  1830,  362. 

See,  for  instance,  von  Loehney’s  Hof-,  Staat-  und  Regier-Kunst,  31. 

“  Rissmann’s  Geschichte  des  Arbeitsunterrichtes,  14-15. 

“  Rissmann,  op.  cit.,  16-19. 

Bitte  an  Menschenfreunde,  293. 
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haps,  than  any  other  as  a  model  for  the  American  manual 
labor  school4^  This  school  was  one  of  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  erected  by  Fellenberg  on  his  estate  at 
Hofwyl  in  which  he  aimed  to  train  the  youth  of  different 
social  ranks  for  their  own  peculiar  station  in  life  and  thus 
fit  them  to  live  together  in  harmony.  Some  attention  was 
paid  to  the  manual  occupations  in  all  of  these  institutions. 
Even  in  the  gymnasium  attended  by  the  sons  of  patrician 
families  work  in  carpentry  and  gardening  was  afforded  both 
as  a  means  of  exercise  and  as  a  means  of  developing  technical 
skill  and  habits  of  industry.  Woodbridge  in  his  account 
of  the  school  in  the  Annals  of  education  (I,  92)  says,  “To 
connect  exercise  as  much  as  possible  with  habits  of  industry 
each  pupil  who  is  capable  of  such  a  task  is  provided  with 
a  small  portion  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  as  a  garden 
— a  workshop  well  furnished  with  tools  and  materials  for 
cabinet  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman, 
enables  those  who  are  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  in 
this  manner,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  skill  always  useful  in  life, 
and  to  manufacture  many  little  articles  of  convenience 
or  taste.”  In  the  curriculum  of  the  agricultural  or  poor 
school  manual  labor  occupied  a  larger  place.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  was  that  of  “training  children  to  a  life  of 
labor,  and  especially  to  an  agricultural  life;  and  cultivating 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  may  understand  the  processes  they  perform, 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advantages  and  the 
duty  of  industry,  instead  of  engaging  in  it  as  an  irksome 
mechanical  task.”^*^ 

The  example  afforded  by  these  schools  and  especially 
by  the  school  for  the  poor  in  associating  labor  with  learn¬ 
ing  had  a  marked  influence  in  furthering  if  not  in  initiating 
the  manual  labor  school  movement  in  America.  Indeed 
some  of  the  American  institutions  were  known  as  “Fellen¬ 
berg  schools.”*®  An  article  descriptive  of  the  schools 

Annals  of  education,  II,  596-597. 

Annals  of  education,  I,  9-10. 

Annals  of  education,  I,  328-329;  Barnard’s  American  journal  of  edu¬ 
cation,  XV,  233. 
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at  Hofwyl  was  reprinted  in  the  Academician  of  New  York 
in  1819.  The  editor  in  a  postscript  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Fellenberg  system  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  poor  in  this  country.  “A  farm  of  a  few  acres,”  he 
suggests,  “in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.,  and  divided  into  convenient  lots  or  gardens 
which  might  be  worked  by  boys,  under  the  direction  of 
intelligent  superintendents,  would  produce  vegetables  and 
other  articles  for  the  market,  which,  when  sold,  would  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.”^^ 

Some  of  the  American  travelers  who  visited  the  Swiss 
institution  became  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  adoption 
of  the  system  in  this  country.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Anthony 
Morris,  wished  to  follow  Fellenberg  in  setting  up  schools 
for  classes  of  different  social  rank.  One  school  was  to  afford 
a  hberal  and  at  the  same  time  a  scientific  agricultiwal 
education  to  the  more  well-to-do  classes  while  the  other 
was  to  give  practical  and  elementary  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing  to  farm  laborers.^*  As  it  turned  out,  however,  neither 
this  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  Fellenberg  schools 
for  teaching  agriculture  nor  the  former  one  of  utilizing  his 
plan  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  caring  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  met  with  any  general  response  in  this 
country. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Morris’s  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Fellenberg  system  in  toto  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
plan  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic  ideas 
dominant  among  Americans.  The  aristocratic  character 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based  stands  out  clearly 
in  Fellenberg’s  own  statement  of  them  as  recorded  by 
Griscom.  “He  (Fellenberg)  seated  me  on  a  sofa  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  his  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  particular  views  of  education,  which  had 
induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  He  considers  society  as  di¬ 
visible  into  three  distinct  parts;  the  higher,  (comprehending 

Academician,  I,  327. 

American  journal  of  education  (old),  III,  505-509,  569-571. 
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the  noble  and  wealthy),  the  middling,  and  the  poor.  The 
greatest  defects  of  education  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  two 
extreme  classes.  That  these  distinctions  or  classes  among 
men  would  always  prevail  in  every  civilized  country,  he 
believed  to  be  incontrovertible;  and,  of  course,  any  attempt 
to  break  down  the  distinction  would  be  fruitless.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  consequence  that  they  should  be  each  educated 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  situations,  but  both  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  to  the  highest  extent  the  best 
faculties  of  their  nature;  and,  while  it  preserves  the  proper 
relation  between  them,  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
the  feelings  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  on  the  one  part  and 
of  respect  and  love  on  the  other.  This,  he  thought,  could 
be  effected  upon  no  plan  so  effectually  as  by  bringing  them 
up  side  by  side  so  that  they  should  have  each  other  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  without  any  necessity  whatever  of  mixing 
or  associating.  The  rich  by  observing  the  industry,  the 
skill  and  the  importance  of  the  laboring  classes  would  learn 
to  entertain  just  sentiments  respecting  them,  and  the  poor 
by  feeling  and  experiencing  the  kindly  influence  of  the  rich 
would  regard  them  as  benefactors.”^® 

In  so  far  as  Fellenberg’s  system  of  uniting  labor  and  learn¬ 
ing  was  adopted  in  America  it  was  not  to  emphasize  and 
render  permanent  in  this  fashion  distinctions  of  social  rank 
but  rather  to  meet  needs  which,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
were  particularly  pressing  in  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country — the  need  for  some  natural 
and  efficient  system  of  physical  exercise  and  the  need  of 
some  plan  which  would  enable  students  to  defray  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  expenses  while  taking  a  school  or  college 
course.®*’ 

It  is  mainly  for  the  attainment  of  the  second  of  the  above 
ends  that  Griscom  himself  urges  the  adoption  in  America 
of  the  Fellenberg  plan.  ‘T  have  but  little  doubt  that  on 
a  good  productive  farm  of  250  or  300  acres,  provided  with 
suitable  buildings  (which  need  not  be  very  costly)  and  well 

**  Griscom’s  A  year  in  Europe,  I,  382-383. 

Barnard,  American  journal  of  education,  XV,  233. 
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stocked,  a  school  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  Fellenberg’s  poor  school,  would  maintain 
itself  and  leave  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  proprietor. 

Perhaps  the  first  institution  organized  with  the  end  in 
view  of  meeting  these  needs  thru  the  utilization  of  the  manual 
labor  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned 
as  early  as  1820  but  established  at  Readfield,  Main^n  1825.^^ 
The  example  thus  set  seems  to  have  been  followed  promptly 
elsewh^e.  In  1828  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Ed¬ 
ucation  Society  states  in  his  annual  report  that  “Arrange¬ 
ments  are  making  in  connection  with  several  institutions 
of  learning  where  the  young  men  reside,  for  systematic 
exercise  and  labor  which  promise  important  advantages 
both  as  it  respects  health  and  the  pecuniary  expense  in¬ 
cident  to  a  public  education.”  (P.  10.) 

The  American  schools  adopting  the  manual  labor  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  in  which  manual 
labor  was  required  of  all  students  and  the  entire  program 
was  adapted  to  that  feature  of  school  activity,  and,  secondly, 
those  in  which  manual  labor  was  optional. 

The  Oneida  Institute  was,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  former  class  of  institutions.  It  was  founded  at 
Whitesborough,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  Connected  with  the  insti¬ 
tute  was  a  farm  of  114  acres.  About  forty  young  men  by 
working  on  this  farm  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day  succeeded 
during  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  paying  all  their  expenses  for  board  leaving  still 
a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

Of  the  second  class  of  institutions  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  example.  Here 
manual  labor  was  introduced  solely  for  “the  promotion 
of  health  and  vigor  both  of  body  and  mind  by  a  regular 
system  of  mechanical  exercise. In  1826  or  1827  some 
twenty-five  of  the  students  organized  themselves  as  the 
Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

A  year  in  Europe,  I,  399. 

Annals  of  education,  I,  82. 

Annals  of  education,  II,  449. 
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A  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  workshop  and  a  trained 
mechanic  was  engaged  as  superintendent.  The  students 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  each  working  for  half  an  hour 
before  meals.  They  manufactured  boxes,  chests,  bed¬ 
steads,  tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sales  sufficed  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  to  buy  stock,  leaving  still  a  surplus. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  plan  in  these  institutions 
led  to  its  adoption  in  several  others.  In  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Andover  Mechanical  Association  in  1829  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  named  four¬ 
teen  different  schools  which  had  introduced  or  were  about 
to  introduce  the  system.^®  In  1830  the  Phillips  Academy 
announces  that,  “A  mechanical  shop  with  suitable  tools 
will  be  provided;  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labors.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means,  the 
students  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  board. The  plan  found  favor  also  in  some 
of  the  recently  organized  high  schools.  In  the  same  year, 
1820,  the  Woodbridge  School  at  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
announced  that,  “Regular  exercise  is  taken  from  one  to  two 
hours  a  day,  in  a  workshop  or  garden.  A  farm  is  annexed 
to  the  establishment,  such  portions  of  which  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  school.””  Griscom, 
an  account  of  whose  interview  with  Fellenberg  has  just 
been  given,  proposed  to  give  manual  labor  a  place  among 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  New  York  high  school.  “As 
soon  as  a  subscription  list  will  enable  us  to  proceed,”  he 
says  in  his  announcement,  “we  shall  erect  a  series  of  shops 
in  our  north  yard,  procure  tools,  and  employ  a  workman 
to  superintend  the  exercises  of  such  of  our  youth  as  choose 
to  enter  their  names  for  a  course  of  instruction  during  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  mechanic  arts.”^®  In  1831  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  sys- 

Quarterly  register,  I,  i8. 

Quarterly  register,  II,  63-67. 

Quarterly  register,  II,  233. 

Quarterly  register,  II,  234. 
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tern  into  a  seminary  for  teachers  at  Andover,  Mass.-® 
During  the  early  thirties  the  movement  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Manual  labor  schools  were  officially 
recommended  in  the  speeches  of  public  men.  Universal 
education  based  upon  the  manual  labor  system  became  the 
watchword  of  a  political  party. 

In  1832  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  directed  its  Committee  on  Education  “to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  a  Manual  Eabor  Academy  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  Committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  plan  and  urged  the  establishment  in  or 
near  the  borough  of  Harrisburg  of  a  “Manual  Labor  Academy 
where  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be  con¬ 
nected  with  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  languages.”  The  students  were  to  be 
between  the  age  of  16  and  21.  As  the  expense  of  tuition 
was  to  be  paid  wholly  by  the  state  they  were  not  to  remain 
more  than  two  years.  Graduates  of  the  school  were  to  be 
under  obligation  either  to  engage  as  teachers  in  some  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  at  least  one  year  or  to 
pay  to  the  commissioners  the  cost  of  their  education  over 
and  above  the  value  of  their  labor  during  their  course.®^ 
In  1836  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  proposing  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  a 
grant  of  lands  to  one  or  more  colleges  in  each  of  the  new 
states  for  educating  the  poor  upon  the  manual  labor  sys¬ 
tem.^® 

One  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  seemed 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  popular  education  in  America 
is  the  establishment  in  1831  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions.  The  aims  of  the 
society  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  its 

Quarterly  register,  III,  289-290. 

Annals  of  education,  III,  preface. 

Annals  of  education.  III,  186-187. 

^  Annals  of  education,  VI,  134. 
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instructions  to  its  general  agent,  Mr.  Theodore  Weld. 
“The  general  object  of  the  society  for  which  you  are  called 
to  act,  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the 
most  eligible  modes  of  uniting  labor  with  study,  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  Those  who  formed  this  society 
were  convinced  that  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  in 
this  matter,  and  that  by  judicious  plans  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  an  education  may  be  so  much  diminished  as 
to  place  its  privileges  within  the  reach  of  every  youth  of 
talents,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  fearful  waste 
of  health  and  life  which  now  attends  literary  pursuits. 
The  subject  is  new  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  it 
are  only  partly  understood.  Much  of  it  rests  in  many 
minds  only  as  a  passing  theory.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  both  the  formation  or  preservation  of  a  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  diminution  of  the  expense  incident  to  a  thoro 
education,  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  supposed.  What  we  and  the  public  and  those 
engaged  in  literary  institutions  need,  is  facts,  from  which 
we  may  deduce  principles  and  lay  down  rules,  for  the  most 
successful  union  of  manual  labor  with  study,  in  the  process 
of  education.”  The  agent  was  directed  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  manual  labor  system  was  suited  to  conditions 
existing  in  the  west.  “We  look  at  it  (the  manual  labor 
system)  with  special  interest,  in  reference  to  the  prospects 
of  education  in  the  vast  region  of  the  west.  The  manual 
labor  system  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted 
there.  It  falls  in  with  their  wants  and  with  their  habits. 
The  greater  demand  for  labor  and  the  consequent  want 
of  competition,  render  the  labor  of  students  more  avail¬ 
able  to  their  own  support.”®^  He  was  fmther  enjoined 
“to  keep  a  full  and  accurate  journal”  embracing  all  the  facts 
which  he  should  collect,  together  with  such  remarks  and 
inferences  as  he  might  think  proper  to  make. 

The  journal  in  which  the  agent  in  compliance  with  the 
above  request  had  recorded  the  experiences  of  the  first 
two  months  of  his  travels,  was,  unfortunately,  lost  thru 


**  Annals  of  education,  II,  93. 
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the  overturning  of  a  stage  coach  in  a  flooded  stream  in 
Ohio.  For  some  reason  not  satisfactorily  explained  it 
was  not  resumed  and  his  first  and  only  report  appeared 
in  1833  with  what  Barnard  characterizes  as  a  “complete 
and  lamentable  omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  rep¬ 
resenting  the  history  and  experience  of  the  many  institu¬ 
tions  visited.  In  place  of  a  record  of  observations  of 
the  numerous  manual  labor  schools  visited  the  report  con¬ 
tains  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  neglect  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  in  existing  educational  institutions,  a  criticism  of  the 
gymnastic  system  of  physical  training,  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  the  manual  labor  plan  together  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  objections  to  the  system  and  a  discussion  of 
the  obstacles  to  success  in  putting  it  into  practise.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greater  part  of  the  report  consists  of  citations  of 
the  opinions  of  others  which  are  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  writer. 

'  “  The  manual  labor  in  which  students  were  employed  may 
be  classified  as  agricultural  and  mechanical.  In  schools 
situated,  as  were  those  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  or  Danville, 
Ky.,  in  sparsely  populated  regions*’  or  lacking,  as  did 
Jackson  College,  Tenn.,  the  means  of  erecting  shops  or 
purchasing  tools,*®  the  students  were  engaged  wholly  in 
agriculture.  In  other  schools  such  as  Andover  Seminary 
and  Waterville  College*^  shop  work  only  was  afforded. 
In  still  others  such  as  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
the  Germantown  Academy  both  kinds  of  work  were  carried 
on.^*  It  was  usually  found  necessary  to  engage  a  special 
superintendent  both  of  the  shop  and  farm  work. 

The  students  at  Andover  were  employed  exclusively 
in  the  manufactiu-e  of  boxes  and  of  wooden  furniture. 
In  other  institutions  a  greater  variety  of  work  was  carried 
on.  The  trades  practised  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 
included  sash-making,  tool-making,  coopering,  block-making 

“  American  journal  of  education,  15,  235. 

“  Quarterly  register,  II,  108. 

**  Merriam’s  Higher  education  in  Tennessee,  235. 

Hall’s  History  of  higher  education  in  Maine,  109. 

®*  Quarterly  register,  II,  108,  1 10. 
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and  cabinet-making.  At  Waterville  College  the  students 
were  engaged  also  in  printing,  carriage-making  and  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  college  buildings.®® 

The  hours  devoted  daily  to  hand  labor  ranged  from  one 
and  a  half  at  Andover  to  five  hours  in  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  also  in  the 
distribution  of  time.  At  Andover  each  student  worked 
in  the  shop  two  or  three  times  a  day.^®  The  students 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  into 
five  sections  each  of  which  in  turn  worked  one-half  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  work  days  of  the  week  while  all  worked 
a  half  day  on  Saturday. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  at  least,  the  factory  system  of  the 
division  of  labor  was  employed.  In  Waterville  College  “each 
student  had  his  special  labor— sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
grinding  tools,  etc.”^^  Where  agriculture  was  practised  the 
students  usually  cooperated  in  working  the  land  as  a 
whole.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  at  East  Windsor,  « 
Conn.,  each  student  cultivated  only  the  patch  of  ground 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him."*® 

The  manual  labor  movement  had  scarcely  got  fairly  under 
way  before  the  radical  defects  in  the  plan  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  Even  so  early  as  1833  the  Quarterly  Register 
which  had  from  the  first  warmly  supported  the  system  gave 
expression  to  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  “We  should 
judge  from  various  circumstances,”  it  says,  “that  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  manual  labor  schools,  particularly  in  New  England, 
is  on  the  wane.  Some  partial  attempts  have  entirely  failed. 
Those  plans,  which  were  commenced  on  the  largest  scale, 
are,  in  some  degree,  embarrassed.  There  exists  also  an 
apprehension,  where  the  experiment  has  not  been  made, 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  system.” 
(VI,  31.) 

Hall,  op.  cit.,  109. 

Quarterly  register,  I,  18. 

Hall,  op.  cit.,  109. 

Steiner,  The  history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  286. 
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There  were  signs  also  of  a  reaction  against  excessive  pre¬ 
occupation  with  physical  culture.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1834  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  manual  labor  system  was  based 
were  attacked.  “The  calling  of  the  laborer,”  said  one 
of  the  speakers,  “is  as  honorable,  useful  and  important 
as  is  that  of  the  student,  but  these  two  callings  do  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  training,  either  physically  or 
intellectually;  nor  is  the  physical  system  of  the  student 
to  be  kept  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  the  laborer. 
Had  Newton  and  Edwards  devoted  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  to  physical  labor,  they  would  never  have  pushed 
their  minds  as  profoundly  as  they  did  into  the  kingdoms 
of  natural  and  mental  philosophy.  Were  half  the  time 
and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  gymnasiums 
and  workshops  given  to  support  an  experienced,  scien¬ 
tific,  wise  lecturer,  who  should  visit  our  literary  institu¬ 
tions  and  instruct  their  pupils  how  to  live,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  we  should  have  more  scholarship  and  less 
dyspepsia.  The  only  merit  which  the  speaker  would 
concede  to  manual  labor  systems  was  that  they  might 
J^ubserve  needed  pecuniary  ends.”  But  experience  was 
already  demonstrating  that  even  from  this  point  of  view 
they  were  not  a  success.  The  products  of  the  unskilled 
handiwork  of  the  student  were  often  so  defective  as  to 
be  unsalable.  The  outlay  for  tools,  management  and 
material  was  often  in  excess  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
manufactures.  The  necessary  change  of  clothing  was 
troublesome  and  expensive  and  serious  inroads  were  often 
made  upon  the  time  required  for  study. 

Nor  was  farm  work  found  to  be  any  more  practicable. 
A  writer  in  giving  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  manual 
♦  labor  system  at  Emory  College  in  Virginia  says,  “The 
farm  work  could  not  be  done  successfully  in  this  way. 
A  hundred  hands  were  to  be  employed  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  most  of  these  had  never  been 
taught  to  work,  and  they  often  did  more  harm  than  good. 


American  institution  of  instruction,  V,  173-176. 
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Implements  and  work  stock  in  corresponding  numbers 
had  to  be  provided,  these  to  lie  idle  three-fourths  of  every 
day,  and  often  the  fields  would  be  scarcely  reached  before 
the  bell  would  summon  them  to  return,  and  that  too  often 
at  a  time  when  the  care  of  the  crop  required  immediate 
and  prolonged  attention.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  full  corps  of  regular  hands  had  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to  the  students.  But  the  students  had  to  be  paid  for  their 
labor,  for  the  subscribers  and  patrons  had  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  this  way  a  student  could  meet  the  greater  part  of 
his  expenses.  The  consequence  was  that  debts — that  in¬ 
cubus  that  presses  the  life  out  of  so  many  colleges — began 
to  accumulate.  The  fact  became  apparent  that  manual 
labor  institutions  must  be  well  endowed  to  insure  their 
success.  Difficulties  of  this  sort  gradually  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  system.  Mr.  Weld,  formerly 
the  general  agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual 
Labor,  etc.,  admits  this  in  a  letter  addrest  some  years 
later  to  Henry  Barnard.  “I  have  modified  in  some  re¬ 
spects,”  he  writes,  “my  opinions  as  exprest  in  the  Report 
(of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor,  etc.)  and  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  profit  to  be  expected 
from  the  manual  labor  system  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  The  practical  difficulty  in  successfully 
combining  labor  with  study  in  an  institution  also  seems  to 
me  greater  and  more  complicated.  Labor,  whether  agri¬ 
cultural  or  mechanical,  in  order  to  be  pecuniarily  profit¬ 
able  to  any  considerable  extent,  must  be  more  continuous 
than  would  be  consistent  with  the  best  conditions  for  study. 
So  also  the  highest  pecuniary  results  conflict  with  the  best 
physical  and  mental. 

The  movement  declined  rapidly  to  its  close  in  the  early 
forties.  “This  (manual  labor)  feature  of  the  seminary,” 
says  the  report  of  Richmond  College  for  1841,  “has  been 
gradually  fading  from  view  until,  like  all  similar  institu- 

^  Adam’s  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  255.  , 

*  Barnard,  American  journal  of  education,  XV,  235,  note. 
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tions,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  it  has  been  virtually 
abandoned.”^* 

The  extracts  presented  in  this  article  from  the  literature 
of  the  manual  labor  movement  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  its  aims  were  chiefly  two:  first,  to 
bring  secondary  or  higher  education  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  physical 
health  and  vigor  of  students.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  manual  labor  schools  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  a  later  time.  The 
former  were  not  founded  to  afford  instruction  and  training 
in  handicrafts.  The  great  ultimate  aim  of  these  schools 
to  which  all  others  were  subordinate  was  that  of  imparting 
to  their  students  a  liberal  or  theological  education  and  that 
usually  of  the  conventional  type.  Any  attention  to  manual 
labor  beyond  what  was  considered  conducive  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  end  was  discouraged.  The  instructions 
on  this  point  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual 
Labor,  etc.,  to  its  general  agent  are  explicit,  “We  should 
deprecate,  therefore,  as  a  great  calamity,  any  plan  of  manual 
labor,  or  any  scale  of  graduating  the  amount  of  time  and 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  which  would  give  to  this  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  the  leading  object.  We  would  have  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  the  leading  object  in  literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  labor  introduced  only  as  a  useful  auxiliary.”'*^ 
The  manual  labor  school  was  something  different  from  a 
technical  or  trade  school.  Its  farm  and  its  shops  existed 
not  so  much  to  train  its  students  in  agriculture  and  the  handi¬ 
crafts  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  money 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  engaged  in  healthful  physical 
exercise.  In  this  respect  it  stands  out  in  rather  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  its  prototype,  Fellenberg’s  poor  school  at  Hofwyl, 
where  handwork  was  engaged  in  for  purely  educational 
purposes.  Fellenberg  did,  indeed,  establish  an  institution 
at  Meykirch  in  which  boys  were  to  pay  for  their  own  sup¬ 
port  and  tuition  thru  labor  on  the  farm,  but  this  was  done 

“  Adams,  op.  cit.,  272. 

*’’  Annals  of  education,  II,  93. 
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only  in  1827  by  which  time  the  American  manual  labor 
movement  was  already  well  under  way. 

Remote  and  general  considerations  such  as  those  which 
prompted  certain  philosophers  and  political  and  social 
reformers  to  enter  in  1841  upon  the  Brook  Farm  experi¬ 
ment  seem  to  have  played  little  or  no  part  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  manual  labor  schools.  While  the  reports  and  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  latter  mention,  with  rather  striking 
unanimity,  physical  health  and  opportunity  for  self  support 
as  the  ends  to  be  achieved  thru  the  new  system,  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  desirability  of  “bring¬ 
ing  about  a  more  natural  union  than  now  exists  between 
intellectual  and  manual  labor”  or  of  combining  “the  thinker 
and  the  worker  in  the  same  individual.” 

Nor  would  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  looking  upon  manual 
labor  schools  as  an  earlier  form  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  and  the  industrial  manual  training  schools 
of  our  own  time.  While  the  former  were  essentially  cul¬ 
tural  or  theological  schools  the  latter  are  technical  and 
industrial.  In  the  former  manual  labor  was  employed 
as  a  means  of  exercise  or  as  a  means  of  earning  money; 
in  the  latter  it  is  employed  for  purely  educational  purposes. 

The  manual  labor  movement  presented  no  new  principles 
of  education.  It  had  nothing  new  to  offer  as  to  courses  of 
study  or  methods  of  instruction.  It  constitutes,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  unique  and  picturesque  episode  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  school  education  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse 
altogether  into  oblivion.  L.  F.  Anderson 

Urbana,  III. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  by  teachers 
of  English  in  the  July,  1913,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  High  School  Course  in  English,  prepared  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  with  the  cooperation  of  other  prominent 
organizations  interested  in  the  English  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  report  shows  the  progress  so  far  made 
in  preparing  a  syllabus  or  handbook  that  will  “improve 
the  English  work  of  the  secondary  school  by  bringing 
about  a  more  effective  adaption  of  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  ideals,  needs,  and  conditions  of  the  time.” 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  well-determined  course  the 
present  results  of  Enghsh  instruction  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Directly  or  indirectly  the  requirements  in  English 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board  have  been 
widely  influential.  These  requirements  as  thoughtfully 
modified  from  time  to  time  have  done  much  to  enrich  the 
course  of  study  in  English  and  give  dignity  to  that  subject 
of  instruction.  Yet  the  somewhat  static  character  of  the 
examinations  set  by  the  Board  has  gradually  led  to  over¬ 
emphasis  on  acquiring  a  close  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  literary  masterpieces.  The  complex  connotation  of  the 
term  English  has  led  to  numberless  interpretations  in  text 
books  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  the  study 
of  English  classics.  Considered  separately,  many  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  books  spread  over  too  much  ground, 
at  the  expense  of  necessary  and  available  drill  exercises  on 
essentials.  Taken  collectively  and  presented  in  syllabus 
form,  the  demands  made  by  the  contents  of  these  books 
would  show  the  impossibiUty  of  accomplishing  in  any  sec- 
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ondary  school  what  individual  authors  regard  as  necessary. 
From  this  same  lack  of  agreement  in  the  premises  has  arisen 
a  certain  vagueness  of  ideal  in  most  communities.  Sylla¬ 
buses  and  courses  of  study  are  phrased  so  general  as  to 
lead  to  diverse  interpretations.  Hence,  teachers  not  being 
held  to  definite  attainments,  frequently  overemphasize 
the  less  vital  phases  of  English  work  and  pass  on  to  their 
successors  pupils  possest  of  no  sure  equipment  in  the 
bread  and  butter  essentials  of  the  subject.  Wretched  form 
and  handwriting,  poor  spelling,  faulty  grammar,  looseness 
of  style  and  a  meager  vocabulary  are  found  even  in  grad¬ 
uating  classes.  There  is  a  resultant  despair  over  condi¬ 
tions  and  an  unfortunately  growing  complacency  in  bare 
pass  ratings.  Tho  a  few  favored  communities  may 
have  worked  out  satisfactory  courses  in  English  for  their 
elementary  schools  and  their  high  schools,  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  for  the  country  at  large.  There  has  been  no 
broad  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject — no  framing 
of  a  nation-wide  ideal,  no  painstaking  collection  and  colla¬ 
tion  of  data  and  subsequent  determination  of  a  basic  course 
by  those  alone  qualified  for  the  work  thru  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  high  school  conditions. 

At  last,  however,  the  secondary  teachers  of  English  feel 
the  call  to  a  task  that  if  well  carried  out  will  accomplish 
for  their  subject  what  has  already  been  done  for  physics 
and  the  modern  foreign  languages.  The  personnel  of  the 
committee  framing  this  report  and  the  high  status  of  the 
organizations  whose  aid  has  been  enlisted  in  the  work 
arouse  initial  confidence.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  in¬ 
struction  in  English  should  be  adjusted  to  the  child,  rather 
than  the  'child  should  be  adjusted  to  a  series  of  bookish 
tasks,  the  report  presents  a  comprehensive  plan,  defines 
the  aim  of  English  instruction  and  indicates  in  some  detail 
the  general  results  to  be  sought  in  the  secondary  school. 
Further,  to  definitize  English  instruction  the  committee 
has  charged  itself  with  the  working  out  of  a  number  of  vital 
problems,  the  solutions  of  which  will  doubtless  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  final  report. 
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All  this  should  prove  of  the  highest  value.  As  the  final 
outcome  of  the  committee’s  labors  we  may  expect  a  com¬ 
pendious  document,  logically  arranged  and  adequately 
indexed.  It  will  therefore  be  valuable  as  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  for  local  syllabus  makers.  It  will  help  to  standardize 
text  books  and  class  instruction.  It  will  safeguard  against 
the  prevailing  heterogeneity  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  requirements  are  constantly  exprest  in  general 
terms  and  then  are  variously  interpreted  for  content.  As  a 
balanced  document  it  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  now  paid  to  the  purely  academic  in  English  instruc¬ 
tion — 3.  tendency  fraught  with  as  serious  consequences 
for  English  as  those  which  have  overtaken  the  ancient 
classics,  the  modern  languages,  and  to  some  extent — 
physics  and  mathematics.  For  the  burden  of  work  in 
English  now  done  in  many  schools  is  substantially  of  a 
type  more  fitting  for  classes  in  history;  that  is,  iterative 
drill  on  the  contents  of  books  and  on  the  meaning  of  al¬ 
lusions. 

By  collectively  presenting  all  the  forms  of  activity 
profitably  possible  under  the  head  of  English  instruction — 
a  thing  that  has  never  yet  been  done — the  committee 
will  make  it  evident  that  all  of  these  activities  are  impossi¬ 
ble  in  any  one  institution,  and  hence  will  be  obliged  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  suggestive  grouping  or  to  indicate 
certain  options.  Side  by  side  with  this  we  may  look  for 
the  indication  of  certain  irreducible  minima — elements  of 
knowledge  and  ability  to  be  expected  of  all  who  have  reached 
a  certain  grade  of  advancement.  As  a  corrollary  we  may 
expect  the  committee  to  indicate  lines  of  cleavage  between 
what  may  be  demanded  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  school 
and  in  the  high  school,  and  what  must  for  reasons  of  time 
or  state  of  mental  advancement  be  reserved  for  later  study 
and  practise.  Furthermore,  a  compendious  and  logical 
presentation  of  this  kind  should  help  to  do  away  with  the 
absurd  repetitions  in  types  of  work  in  the  several  school 
grades — repetitions  that  betoken  an  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  distrust — sometimes  suspicious,  sometimes 
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justified — of  the  instruction  hitherto  presumably  given. 
The  merely  incidental  mention  made  of  analytic  English 
grammar  in  the  report  leads  us  to  hope  that  this  educa¬ 
tional  fetich  may  be  strictly  delimited  and  then  properly 
subordinated  to  other  and  far  more  vital  phases  of  the  school 
course. 

Since  this  is  but  a  preliminary  report,  we  are  hardly  in 
a  position  to  criticize  even  the  details  given  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  head  of  “aims.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  somewhat  more  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the 
lost  art  of  memorizing,  upon  the  ability  to  recite  effectively 
from  memory  short,  well-understood  masterpieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  upon  training  in  adequate  definition.  More¬ 
over,  under  Expression  in  Writing  some  will  look  for 
the  ability  to  treat  adequately  topics  not  necessarily  “lying 
within  the  special  interest  of  the  pupil;”  for  the  doctrine 
of  interest  can  be  overworked.  Among  other  problems 
to  be  solved  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  determination 
of  ideal  types  of  examinations  designed  to  test  fitness  to 
earn  the  diploma  of  any  well-equipped  secondary  school 
and  hence  fitness  to  enter  any  college. 

The  committee  will  of  course  have  to  face  those  difficul¬ 
ties  of  reaching  a  consensus  inherent  in  any  body  composed 
of  people  widely  scattered.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  no  considerations  of  apparent  urgency  will  cause  this 
committee  to  act  other  than  with  painstaking  delibera¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  the  final  results  may  show  scholarly 
completeness  of  matter  and  balance  in  presentation.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Hosic,  to  whom  the  English 
teachers  of  this  country  are  so  much  indebted,  the  outlook 
is  bright  for  a  unique  contribution  to  the  art  of  teaching 
English.  Theodore  C.  Mitchiee 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York 


COLLEGE  LIFE  AS  A  COLLEGE  STUDY 

In  some  colleges  the  president  or  dean  gives  annually 
to  the  freshman  class  a  series  of  talks  upon  various  features 
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of  college  life.  These  are  designed  to  help  the  incoming 
student  to  understand  his  sturoundings  and  to  develop 
seriousness  of  purpose,  in  short,  to  make  him  a  good  “col¬ 
lege  citizen.”  There  is  plenty  of  testimony  that  such 
counsel  is  received  with  appreciation  and  profit.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  practise  is  a  course  of  study  devoted 
to  the  social  and  educational  interests  of  the  college.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  the  writer  has  conducted  a  course 
of  this  character  for  the  freshmen  of  Reed  College,  and  the 
experiment  has  proved  so  interesting  as  to  deserve  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  course  deals  with  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  col¬ 
lege  as  an  educational  institution,  with  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  study,  with  the  various  social  characteristics  of  col¬ 
lege  life,  and  with  the  vocational  problem.  Among  the 
specific  topics  considered  are  the  following:  The  colonial 
college,  the  development  of  higher  education,  including 
especially  the  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  the  rise  of 
state  universities  and  of  higher  education  for  women;  the 
present  extent  of  higher  education;  the  meaning  of  educa¬ 
tion,  with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  cultural  and 
vocational  education;  the  main  departments  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum;  scientific  and  appreciative  study;  required  studies 
and  the  elective  system;  principles  and  methods  of  study, 
such  as  amount,  routine,  interest,  attention,  memory, 
analysis,  and  the  like;  grades  and  honors;  student  honesty 
and  the  honor  system;  study  interests  outside  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  for  example  debating,  general  reading,  health,  ath¬ 
letics,  fraternities  and  sororities,  coeducation,  student 
government,  college  spirit,  college  morals  and  college  re¬ 
ligion.  The  aim  has  been,  first,  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  main  facts  of  college  education  and  college  life, 
and  with  the  various  opinions  in  controversial  matters; 
second,  to  give  some  preliminary  glimpses  of  fields  which 
the  student  does  not  ordinarily  reach  in  his  first  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  philosophy,  psychology,  education  and  sociology; 
third,  to  develop  skill  in  certain  methods  of  study  which 
are  of  general  application  thruout  the  college  course ; 
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fourth,  to  provide  a  form  for  discussion  of  college  questions. 
Other  members  of  the  faculty  have  cooperated  very  help¬ 
fully  by  stating  their  departmental  aims  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  elections,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women  of  the  community  have  been  se¬ 
cured  to  present  a  considerable  variety  of  vocational  in¬ 
terests.  In  short,  the  course  has  afforded  systematic  in¬ 
struction  in  matters  which  belong  to  college  studentship 
and  citizenship,  but  which  are  ordinarily  left  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  casual  acquaintance. 

Is  so  an  elaborate  an  effort  worth  while?  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  answer  to  this  question  is  of  course  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,  and  their  answer  has  been  for  the  most 
part  cordial  approval.  At  one  time  some  thirty-five, 
those  who  had  received  the  highest  grades,  were  asked 
whether  the  course  should  be  prescribed  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  freshman  year,  or  made  elective,  or  dropt.  All 
but  two  or  three  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  presumably  with  possible  exceptions  in  special 
cases.  Among  the  more  emphatic  expressions  of  approval 
were  the  following:  “The  course  is  excellent  in  showing 
the  student  his  place  in  college  life  and  in  giving  him  other 
information  necessary  to  getting  the  full  value  of  college 
opportunities.’’  “I  think  the  course  is  most  valuable  in 
helping  the  student  to  broaden  his  outlook  and  get  more 
of  a  college  point  of  view.’’  “In  my  own  case,  the  course 
gave  me  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
college  life.’’  “The  discussion  of  various  college  interests 
opened  my  eyes  to  ways  of  considering  a  question  and  gave 
me  many  suggestions  which  have  helped  me  in  voting  in 
the  student  body.’’  “I  know,  for  my  part,  that  no  other 
factor  in  my  first  year  did  so  much  toward  making  me 
understand,  and  getting  me  into  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  college  as  did  this  course.’’  “Of  my  four  courses 
this  year,  ‘College  Life’  gave  me  the  most  knowledge  for 
immediate  use.”  “It  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  giving  me 
a  more  definite  and  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  college.”  “I  find  that  the  course  gave  me  a  basis 
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on  which  to  form  my  judgments  in  certain  college  ques¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible  way  for  a  col¬ 
lege  to  adopt  in  order  to  give  its  students  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  and  spirit.” 

This  student  opinion  is  the  more  significant  since  the 
writers  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  criticism,  pointing  out 
particular  defects  in  the  course  and  suggesting  possibili¬ 
ties  of  improvement.  Whether  the  members  of  the  class 
who  were  not  consulted  would  coincide  is  an  open  question. 
Generally  speaking,  the  most  appreciative  students  of  any 
subject  are  the  ones  who  have  done  the  best  work  in  it, 
and  accordingly  the  rest  of  the  number  would  probably 
show  a  considerable  percentage  of  indifference  or  disfavor. 
Judging  from  spontaneous  remarks  in  individual  cases, 
however,  and  from  general  behavior  in  the  course,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  a  large  majority,  at  least,  would 
support  the  result  indicated  above.  If  this  is  typical  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  other  colleges— and  the  writer 
believes  that  this  is  the  case — it  may  be  held  that  students 
themselves  generally  regard  systematic  study  of  the  college 
situation  as  a  desirable  feature  of  the  freshman  curriculum. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  instruction  will  alto¬ 
gether  eliminate  college  evils.  Laziness,  obstinacy,  bump¬ 
tiousness  and  prejudice  are  inevitable,  and  frequently  re¬ 
sist  treatment  so  gentle  as  enlightenment  and  rational 
persuasion.  In  this  as  in  other  studies  a  considerable 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  failure  is  to  be  regarded 
as  normal.  To  the  debit  side  of  the  account  must  be  added 
also  numerous  pedagogical  imperfections.  The  course  is 
in  a  process  of  evolution,  and  in  need  of  better  pedagogical 
form.  Nevertheless  it  has  seemed  to  be  of  service  in  less¬ 
ening  the  waywardness  and  folly  of  college  youth,  and  in 
establishing  the  right  point  of  view,  with  reference  both 
to  college  years  and  to  the  future. 

Two  main  sources  of  difficulty  have  appeared  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  course.  The  first  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  text 
book.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  literature  about 
college  affairs  and  related  matters  with  which  freshmen 
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need  acquaintance,  but  it  is  so  scattered  as  to  be  virtually 
out  of  reach,  or  unavailable  except  thru  expensive  dupli¬ 
cation  of  books  and  magazines,  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  prescribed  readings.  Lecture  methods  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  study  in  the  case  of  a  large  class,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  unprofitable  in  dealing  with  freshmen.  It  may  be 
thot  that  lectures  should  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  need  to  be  made  one  of  methodical  study  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
work-reactions  of  some  sort  are  desirable.  A  few  practical 
talks  by  a  college  officer  are  one  thing;  a  semester  of  sys¬ 
tematic  lectures  is  another.  In  the  latter  case  responsi¬ 
bility  is  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  interest  and  make 
instruction  take  root.  The  use  of  a  text  book,  with  occa¬ 
sional  recitation,  should  be  fundamental  and  in  addition 
note  taking,  discussion,  outside  reading,  short  essays,  ex¬ 
aminations  and  the  like,  should  be  structural  features  of  the 
course.  The  difficulty  of  employing  these  methods  with 
a  large  number  of  students  is  obvious,  yet  they  are  just 
what  freshmen  need. 

The  other  difficulty  is  external.  As  in  the  case  of  every 
new  subject  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  there  is  sure 
to  be  prejudice  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnecessary,  that 
the  same  result  can  be  secured  in  other  ways,  and  that  it 
conflicts  with  more  important  matters.  Impatience  and 
criticism  from  disaffected  students  and  unsympathetic 
colleagues  are  to  be  expected,  and  such  criticism  may  dis¬ 
turb  the  morale  of  a  class.  In  so  far  as  it  compels  a  course 
to  demonstrate  its  value,  however,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
After  two  years  experience  the  instructor  can  honestly  re¬ 
port  that  the  obstacles  seem  by  no  means  insurmountable, 
and  that  systematic  instruction  in  matters  of  college  life 
appears  to  be  well  worth  while. 

Bernard  C.  Ewer 

Portland,  Oregon 
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REVIEWS 

Educational  Administration — By  George  D.  Strayer  and  Edwin  Iv.  Thorn¬ 
dike.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  ^2 .00  net. 

A  volume  of  three  hundred  ninety-one  pages,  containing 
studies  of  the  students,  their  relation  to  age  and  grade, 
their  promotion,  retardation  and  elimination,  the  variation 
among  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  their  social  and  economic 
status,  etc.  Studies  of  the  teaching  staff — causes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  teaching  efficiency,  the  supervision  of  special 
subjects,  the  social  and  economic  status  of  teachers,  the 
influence  of  the  sexbalance  of  the  teaching  staff  upon  high 
school  emollment,  etc.  Studies  of  the  organization  of 
schools  and  courses  of  study;  the  means  of  measuring  educa¬ 
tional  products;  school  finance.  The  authors  also  print 
144  very  valuable  statistical  tables  which  contain  informa¬ 
tion  that  every  manager  of  schools  should  find  indispensable. 

The  authors  in  these  quantitative  studies  intend  to  fmnish 
to  students  of  education  some  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  recent  scientific  studies  of  school  administration.  The 
selections  quoted  in  this  volume  are  deliberately  chosen 
from  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  that  the  contents  of  the  volume 
might  have  a  natmal  unity  of  purpose,  method  and  subject 
matter. 

The  topics  discust  are  timely  and  should  have  great 
value  to  administrators  of  schools.  They  furnish  the  means 
by  which  one  can  correct  his  own  processes  of  thinking 
and  enable  him  to  apply  this  valuable  method  to  his  own 
investigations.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
solution  of  the  problems  of  administration  herein  discust 
has  been  the  absence  of  correct  data  on  the  subject;  another 
difficulty  has  been  in  the  lack  of  proper  approach  and  proper 
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handling  of  the  data  obtained.  The  way  is  pointed  out  for 
every  investigator  to  continue  and  verify  or  contradict  the 
testimony  and  conclusions  set  forth  by  investigation  of  the 
local  problem  based  on  the  methods  and  safeguarded  by 
the  plans  outlined  in  the  text.  Many  cities  have  in  their 
school  registers  the  facts  which  might  comparatively  easily 
be  drawn  upon  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  conclusions  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  chapter  on  Studies  of  the  Students. 

Mr.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  six  or  seven  years  ago  printed 
in  his  Annual  Report  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  St. 
Louis  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Greenwood,  twenty  years 
ago,  printed  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Anderson,  twenty-five  years  ago,  printed  an  elaborate 
report  of  an  investigation  of  the  same  phenomena  in  one 
large  grammar  school  in  Milwaukee.  These  investigations, 
however,  were  largely  personal  and  not  checked  and  super¬ 
vised  from  every  angle  as  in  the  chapter  quoted:  again, 
these  are  no  longer  available  to  students.  If  future  investi¬ 
gators  will  study  other  questions  involved  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  schools  as  accurately  and  as  impartially  as  the 
authors  of  this  volume,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to 
form  convictions  rather  than  opinions. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

A  Guide  to  the  Montessori  method — B3'  RllEn  Hale  Stevens.  New  York: 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1913.  240  p.  $1.00. 

The  author  evidently  feels  that  there  may  be  some  doubt 
regarding  the  need  of  another  extensive  treatment  of  a 
much  discust  subject,  for  in  the  preface  she  says,  “My 
only  excuse,  therefore,  for  adding  one  more  to  the  books 
which  have  already  been  publisht  as  a  result  of  the  growing 
interest  in  England  and  America  in  this  remarkable  woman 
and  her  theories,  is  that  in  none  of  them  have  I  found  such 
a  testing  of  these  theories  and  methods  by  the  principles 
of  modern  child  psychology  as  to  me  seem  necessary  for 
an  accurate  estimate  of  their  value.  Neither  have  I  found 
in  them  a  sufficient  emphasis  placed  on  the  spirit  which 
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animates  the  ‘method’.”  Miss  Stevens  states  also  that 
she  hopes  to  correct  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen 
since  the  first  introduction  into  America  of  the  Montessori 
method,  and  offers  some  suggestions  for  possible  ampli¬ 
fication  and  adaptation  to  our  needs. 

If  the  author  had  fulfilled  the  first-mentioned  aim  and  had 
offered  a  thorogoing  test  of  the  method  according  to  princi¬ 
ples  of  modern  child-psychology,  she  would  have  made  a 
real  contribution  toward  a  just  estimate  of  this  movement, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  this.  Among 
the  elements  which  have  entered  into  her  preparation  for 
this  work,  the  author  mentions  previous  study  of  psychology 
with  Professor  John  Dewey  and  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
but  no  correspondences  are  traced  between  their  views  and 
those  of  Dr.  Montessori,  while  sweeping  differences  are 
past  over  entirely.  Other  authorities  on  child-study  are 
cited  only  in  the  most  meager  way. 

The  second  aim,  that  of  emphasizing  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  method,  has  been  well  fulfilled.  Chapter  II 
on  Controlling  Ideas  and  Chapter  XII  on  The  Deeper 
Message  of  Montessori  are  calculated  to  enlarge  the  reader’s 
conception  of  the  significance  of  the  movement. 

Chapter  XI  on  The  Montessori  Movement  and  its  Critics 
attempts  to  “disabuse  the  minds  of  readers  of  misconcep¬ 
tions  that  have  arisen.”  The  present  reviewer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  misconceptions  revealed  by  this 
chapter  are  greater  than  the  number  removed.  An  ignorance 
is  shown  regarding  common  practise  and  strong  tendencies 
in  present-day  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  which  is 
unaccountable.  The  following  passages  may  be  cited  show¬ 
ing  lack  of  familiarity  with  existing  conditions  and  ideals: 
“Go  into  any  kindergarten  in  any  city  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  and  you  will  find  the  same  subject,  the  ‘Knight’.” 
There  are  large  systems  of  kindergartens  numbering  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  in  which  this  subject  is  never  used.  Again, 
“If  the  technique  of  number  and  familiarity  with  the  four 
processes — the  tables  and  so  on,  has  been  gained,  the  way  is 
clear  for  problem  work  involving  simple  geometric  and 
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algebraic  ideas.”  Such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary 
to  the  ideals  of  our  most  progressive  elementary  teachers. 
Among  the  points  which  the  chapter  promises  to  answer  is 
the  charge  frequently  made  that  the  Montessori  material 
offers  little  opportunity  for  initiative  or  for  creative  imagina¬ 
tive  expression,  but  we  do  not  find  any  proof  in  support  of 
a  contrary  view. 

The  suggestions  for  amplification  and  adaptation  to  Amer¬ 
ica  are  not  along  the  line  of  greatest  need.  The  plans  offered 
are  for  the  favored  class  in  country  or  town  and  not  for  the 
masses  of  children. 

While  not  so  much  of  a  guide  as  some  groping  teacher  or 
mother  might  desire,  the  book  does  treat  of  the  approved 
procedure  in  the  use  of  the  Montessori  material  and  traces 
the  steps  in  development  to  be  lookt  for  according  to  this 
theory.  It  will  therefore  be  of  use  to  those  desirous  of  some 
more  definite  instruction  along  this  line. 

Annie  E.  Moore 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

History  of  English  Literature:  From  Beowulf  to  Swinburne — By  An- 

DREW  Lang.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company.  191:^.  xxi  +  689  p. 

Price,  $i .  75  net. 

In  surveying  the  range  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf 
to  Swinburne,  not  omitting  the  principal  American  writers, 
Mr.  Lang  has  found  himself  forced  into  a  method  not  in 
all  ways  congenial.  His  avowed  object  is  to  gain  readers 
for  the  books  he  discusses;  to  achieve  this  end  he  would, 
as  he  says,  “willingly  have  omitted  not  a  few  of  the  minor 
authors  in  pure  literature,  and  devoted  his  space  only  to 
the  masters.”  But  he  has,  instead,  resolutely  addrest 
himself  to  the  task  of  passing  by  no  one,  at  least  in  pure 
literature.  Richard  Corbet,  who  gets  half  a  page,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  who  gets  nearly  a  whole  one,  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  his  hospitality.  He  has  written  a  long 
book,  and  packed  it  with  fact,  anecdote,  summary,  and 
comment  happy  and  judicious.  But  the  zest  and  charm 
by  virtue  of  which,  no  matter  how  wide  afield  his  amazingly 
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fertile  literary  enterprise  led  him,  he  remained  always 
peculiarly  himself,  are  too  often  dissipated  amid  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  subjects.  To  be  at  his  best  he  needs  room  to 
expatiate;  before  he  is  well  under  way  exigencies  of  space 
require  him  to  change  the  subject.  There  is  something 
of  the  discontinuity  of  a  biographical  dictionary;  we  are 
perpetually  beginning  afresh.  But  after  all  perhaps  this 
does  not  matter  very  much.  It  is  not  a  book  that  one 
reads  thru  at  a  sitting.  Its  forte  is  not  the  tracing  out  of 
literary  continuities,  of  movements  in  the  large,  but 
rather  it  is  a  book  to  dip  into  for  the  sake  of  an  illumina¬ 
ting  jotting,  a  frank  confidence,  a  fresh  comparison,  an 
anecdote  deftly  applied  by  one  who  has  read  widely  and 
well.  And  of  such  there  is  God’s  plenty. 

For  Mr.  Lang  has  not  hesitated  to  avow  once  more 
those  interests  that  he  has  followed  thru  his  literary  life. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  dissemble  his  enthusiasm  for 
folklore.  Maoris  and  Iroquois  are  summoned  to  illus¬ 
trate  Henryson’s  Orpheus  and  Eurydice;  the  Kaitish  of 
Central  Africa  contribute  a  parallel  to  Paradise  Lost; 
readers  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia  are  invited  to  contemplate  a 
real  Amazon,  as  drawn  by  a  Hittite  artist.  Similarly,  all 
that  touches  the*  Hellenic  world  lies  close  to  the  heart  of 
his  interest.  Sir  John  Cheke’s  pronunciation  of  Greek  or 
Ascham’s  description  of  Trojan  archery.  Again,  he  is  at 
home  in  straightening  out  the  Scottish  names  in  Milton’s 
Tetrachordon ,  and  fly-fishing  or  a  ghost  is  to  him  a  per¬ 
petual  delight.  He  kindles  at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of 
Mary  Stuart  or  Jeanne  d’Arc.  And  somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  nearly  every  page  may  be  discerned  the  mighty 
figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Lang  tried  to  repress  his  personal  likes  and 
dislikes.  We  have  his  authority  for  the  statement  that 
impartial  history  is  dull;  and  dull  his  is  not.  On  Carlyle, 
Laurence  Minot,  Swift,  the  vials  of  his  wrath  are  uncorked. 
No  less  clearly  exprest  is  his  fondness  for  Malory,  Barbour, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  dull  writers  are  not  spared: 
“The  name  gf  Abraham  Cowley  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as 
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histories  of  English  literature  are  written,  and  yet  some  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  passionately  fond  of  Lydgate  would  much 
liefer  read  Lydgate  than  Cowley.”  But  his  prejudices, 
if  we  may  call  them  such,  are  on  the  whole  innocent  of 
national  bias;  he  is  eminently  judicial  in  the  case  of  Huch- 
own. 

There  are  many  small  mistakes  which  could  easily  be 
eradicated  from  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Lang  indulged 
in  the  pleasant  practise  of  quoting  from  memory;  but  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  gentle  art  lies  in  having  an  omnis¬ 
cient  proof-reader.  “The  moral  Gower”  is  not  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  phrase  (p.  io6),  nor  did  Marlowe  write  “And  burned 
is  Apollo’s  Golden  Bough”  (p.  206).  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  pages  reference  is  made  to  “The  Life  of  Jack  Wil¬ 
son,”  Custard  and  Jacquetta,  “The  Spanish  Comedy” 
and  “A  Trap  to  Take  the  Old  One.”  Even  with  these 
mechanical  faults  removed,  however,  the  book  is  hardly 
one  which  teachers  will  find  it  profitable  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  their  classes;  but  teachers  themselves  will  gladly  resort 
to  it  from  time  to  time  for  refreshment  and  instruction. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres 

Columbia  I^niversity 


The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States — By  Charles 
Hart  Handschin.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913, 
No.  3.  154  p. 

This  valuable  Bulletin  by  Professor  Handschin  of  Miami 
University  offers  a  historical  study  of  the  teaching  of  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  in  American  universities, 
colleges,  private  and  public  schools.  Professor  Handschin 
has  been  fpr  some  time  engaged  in  such  research,^  Chap¬ 
ter  I  describes  very  briefly  the  first  instruction  in  French 
in  this  country,  commencing  with  the  establishment  of 
the  French  mission  on  Boon  Island,  Me.,  in  1608.  It  is 
evident  that  this  chapter  could  be  expanded  into  a  volume, 
new  material  for  which  could  be  found  in  the  large  quantity 
of  original  documents  discovered  and  classified  by  Professor 

^  See  his  Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio.  The  Miami  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Feb.,  1911,  No.  8.  Price,  accents. 
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C.  W.  Alvord  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Chapter  II 
treats  of  French  instruction  in  private  schools  in  colonial 
times  and  later,  and  here  again  the  treatment  is  much  con¬ 
densed.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  Chapter  III, 
the  introduction  of  French  into  colleges  and  universities. 
After  a  chapter  on  French  in  “the  public  secondary  and  in 
public  and  private  elementary  schools,”  the  author  passes 
to  the  first  introduction  of  German  into  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  He  then  inserts  a  chapter  (which  might  per¬ 
haps  better  have  come  later)  on  the  development  of  French 
and  German  in  higher  education.  One  regrets  that  want 
of  space  prevents  him  (p.  48)  from  discussing  university 
and  graduate  instruction  in  modern  languages.  So  vast  a 
subject  would,  in  fact,  require  a  special  volume,  which  we 
hope  some  time  to  see  written,  preferably  by  composite 
authorship,  Romance  and  Germanic.  Chapter  VIII  offers 
a  fund  for  accurate  and  valuable  information  concerning 
the  early  introduction  of  German  into  academies  and 
public  high  schools.  The  writer  is  evidently  quite  at  home 
in  treating  this  phase  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  professor  of  German  must  have  an  effect.  Chapter 
IX  is  devoted  to  German  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the 
following  chapter  to  German  private,  parochial  and  de¬ 
nominational  schools,  of  which  (p.  77)  the  first  have  all  but 
disappeared.  The  author  gives  a  few  pages  to  Spanish  and 
Italian,  then  treats  the  modern  language  instruction  in 
normal  schools,  summer  schools,  schools  of  languages  and 
in  university  extension,  following  this  by  a  chapter  on  the 
growth  of  modern  languages  as  a  school  subject.  The 
most  distinctly  pedagogical  part  of  the  study  is  Chapter 
XIV,  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages, 
and  Chapter  XV,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  The 
Bulletin  closes  (pp.  107- 149)  with  a  valuable  chronological 
list  of  works  published  in  this  country  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages. 

There  are  very  few  misprints  and  errors  in  this  study. 
On  p.  88,  however,  XII  should  apparently  be  XIV.  The 
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author  treats  his  subject  with  fairmindedness,  but  inevita¬ 
bly  places  in  too  much  prominence  the  German  side  of  the 
question,  at  least  occasionally.  He  says,  for  example, 
that  “in  1825  Bowdoin  College  appointed  Henry  Longfellow 
professor  of  modern  languages — German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian”  (p.  36),  One  wonders  why  German  is  placed 
first.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Longfellow's  travels  of 
preparation  from  the  time  of  his  graduation  to  1830  were 
mainly  in  neo-Latin  countries,  while  the  early  catalogs 
of  Bowdoin  certainly  place  French  in  first  position,  with 
German  in  a  position  of  great  inferiority.  Again,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  uninitiated  person,  reading  every 
mention  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  in  these  pages,  would 
not  incline  to  believe  them  to  have  laid  more  stress  on  Ger¬ 
man  than  on  French.  Franklin,  however,  lauded  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  “for  physic,”  Latin  and  French  for  law, 
and  French,  German  and  Spanish  (in  this  order)  for  com¬ 
merce,  while  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  are  too  well  known  to 
cite.  Again,  one  must  protest  at  this  statement  (p.  16): 
“What  French  influence  has  endured  in  our  educational 
system  is  to  be  found  in  our  high  schools,  girls’  seminaries, 
and  certain  departments  of  our  scientific  schools.”  French 
dominates  our  instruction  in  art  and  architecture  and  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  We  are  turning  increasingly  to  France  in 
many  other  lines.  The  influence  of  Gernian  universities 
is  decreasing  in  proportion.  Recent  newspaper  accounts 
state  that  there  were  four  hundred  Americans  studying  at 
Berlin  in  1897,  that  there  were  two  hundred  in  1904  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1911-12.  While  the  first  of 
these  figures  is  probably  exaggerated,  the  fact  remains  that 
fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  going  to  Germany  to  study. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  year  after 
year  the  list  of  Traveling  Fellows  of  Harvard  University. 
In  1895-96,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  Fellows  study¬ 
ing  in  Germany  and  four  at  Paris.  President  Lowell’s 
last  Report,  p.  106,  107,  indicates  that  there  are,  this  year, 
ten  studying  in  Germany  and  eight  at  Paris.  The  honesty 
and  modesty  of  French  scholarship,  taken  with  a  tardy 
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recognition  that  the  French  doctorate  is  and  has  always 
been  many  cubits  above  any  other,  are  facts  which  com¬ 
bine  to  increase  rapidly  French  influence  in  American  edu¬ 
cation.  Let  it  be  added  that  no  statistics  yet  published 
offer  any  indication  of  the  influence  on  our  art,  literature 
and  customs  of  the  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  who  an¬ 
nually  flock  to  France  to  study  the  arts. 

■  Raymond  Weeks 

Columbia  University 


Human  behavior — By  Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin  and  William  Chandler 
BaolEy.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $1.00. 

William  James  in  his  Talks  to  teachers  suggested  that 
the  knowledge  of  psychology  which  was  of  practical  value 
to  the  teacher  was  really  not  very  great.  This  book  shows 
much  the  same  attitude.  Many  topics  of  great  moment 
to  psychology  as  pure  science  are  past  by,  or  with  brevity 
touched  upon. 

The  book  has  many  other  excellencies.  Its  exposition 
is  thruout  clear,  forcible  and  penetrating,  its  summaries, 
recapitulations  of  definitions,  its  questions  and  exercises 
with  which  each  chapter  closes,  as  well  as  its  appendix  of 
suggested  collateral  readings  are  admirable.  But  beyond 
these,  two  matters  may  be  singled  out  for  special  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  the  method  of  exposition — the  spiral 
method.  There  is  given  at  the  start  a  general  view  of 
consciousness  in  its  intrinsic  complexity.  Thereafter  in 
the  necessarily  more  abstract  discussion  of  the  different 
aspects,  or  elements  so-called,  of  consciousness,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  kept  aware  inevitably  of  the  other  elements 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  one  which  he  just  then 
happens  to  be  thinking.  No  better  way  can  be  found  to 
prevent  the  old  faculty-of-the-mind  conception  from  really 
gaining  a  foothold,  and  remaining  a  permanent  quahfication 
of  one’s  thinking,  however  much  repudiated  in  one’s  con¬ 
fession  of  psychological  creed. 

The  other  matter  to  be  specially  commended  is  the  place 
and  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  nerv- 
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ous  apparatus  with  which  consciousness  is  correlated. 
Textbooks  as  a  rule,  beginning  the  exposition  of  conscious¬ 
ness  with  a  discussion  of  sensations,  precede  that  inevitable 
discussion  with,  more  often  than  not,  a  too  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  nervous  system.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  lodged  in  the  beginner’s  thought  forever  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  consciousness  with  mere  nerve  activity,  for  w'hich, 
to  say  the  least,  there  is  as  yet  no  warrant,  and  for  which, 
it  seems  more  than  likely,  there  never  can  be  any  reason, 
excepting  for  those  minds  incapable  of  escaping  from  the 
muddle-headedness  of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  this  book 
the  subject  is  taken  up  only  after  the  concept  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  its  own  right,  is  fixt  firmly  in  the  mind.  Then, 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  it  is  sufficiently  discust  in  twenty 
pages. 

The  reviewer  would  take  strong  exception  to  one  thing. 
To  be  sure  the  psychology  of  behavior  is  the  present  vogue. 
It  has  gone  so  far  with  some  as  to  make  behavior  the  whole 
matter;  and,  dispensing  with  consciousness  as  a  super¬ 
fluity,  it  has,  with  extremists,  actually  thrown  out  psy¬ 
chology  and  substituted  physiology  for  it.  Now  whatev'er 
be  true,  and  no  doubt  it  is  very  true,  that  consciousness 
is  a  means  and  instrument  to  behavior,  to  physical  move¬ 
ment  and  adjustment,  that  is  not  all  the  truth.  There 
comes  a  time,  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  mind,  when  move¬ 
ment,  behavior,  becomes  the  means  and  instrument  to  con¬ 
scious  states.  Then  the  end  is  not  adjustment  to  environ¬ 
ment,  but  adjustment  to  environment  in  order  to  the  life 
of  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  mere  intellectuality,  the  con- 
templatio^i  of  Aristotle,  nor  the  emotional  beatific  vision 
of  Christian  theologians.  It  is  the  fullest,  richest  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  manifold  conscious  life  in  and  thru  behavior. 
Something  of  this  should  be  in  the  book,  if  history  is  to  have 
any  meaning,  and  education  itself  be  worth  while. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 


Columbia  I’nivkrsity 
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Health  and  the  school — By  Frances  Williston  Birks  and  Jesse  D. 

Burks.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1913.  393  p.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  “  Amer¬ 
ica’s  mothers  and  teachers”  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The 
subject  matter  is  presented  in  the  form  of  round-table  re¬ 
ports  and  discussions  by  the  various  members  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  whose  problem  is  the  specific  study  of  the  health  regula¬ 
tions  and  sanitation  of  one  of  their  own  town  schools. 
Thru  the  use  of  this  conversational  method,  the  authors 
have  secured  several  distinct  advantages:  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  readable  style;  an  opportunity  for  discussion  and 
self-criticism  of  all  of  the  theories  presented;  and  a  varied 
point  of  view,  since  among  those  reporting  are  a  school 
superintendent,  a  business  man,  a  social  worker,  a  woman 
awake  to  her  social  responsibilities,  a  physician,  and  a  man 
unacquainted  with  the  most  modern  educational  and  hy¬ 
gienic  methods. 

The  authors  have  collected  from  world-wide  sources  a 
wealth  of  material.  It  is  admirably  systematized  and  well 
fortified  by  scientific  research  and  practical  application, 
altho  one  is  inclined  to  question  here  and  there  some  minor 
technical  points.  The  reports  of  the  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  several  members  of  the  conference  form  a 
constructive  basis  for  the  regeneration,  from  a  health  stand¬ 
point,  not  only  of  the  children  of  a  given  school  but  of  the 
whole  community.  The  questions  which  are  being  agita¬ 
ted  on  all  sides  in  connection  with  this  work  and  which 
naturally  arise  in  relation  to  the  practicability  of  schemes, 
such  as  cooperation  among  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
civic  authorities,  and  matters  of  expense,  are  definitely 
answered  and  in  most  instances  convincingly  so  by  the 
citation  of  specific  cases  and  statistical  evidence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
The  Breakdown  of  the  School  in  its  Health  Program,  is 
an  arraignment  of  the  conditions  existing,  especially  in  many 
of  our  public  schools,  due  however  to  mismanagement, 
unscientific  methods,  and  a  lack  of  well-established  stand¬ 
ards  rather  than  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  in 
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authority.  Part  two,  The  Opportunity  of  the  Schools 
for  Promoting  Health,  suggests  well-tested  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  the  health  of  our  children  by  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  a  wide  dissemination 
of  knowledge  concerning  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  thru  home  and  school  associations,  public  lectures, 
bulletins,  exhibits,  personal  visits  of  nurses;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  in  the  art  of  health,  thru  example,  motive 
and  practise;  provision  for  expert  medical  aid  thru  plans 
for  cooperative  medical,  surgical  and  dental  service;  and 
scientifically  conducted  supervision  in  schools,  including 
a  minute  follow-up  system.  Part  three  proposes  a  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Child  Hygiene,  to  begin  at  home  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  plenty  of  fresh  air,  proper  food, 
clothing,  and  recreation,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  health¬ 
ful  habits.  This  section  contains  some  seed  thoughts  on 
health  problems  in  children’s  institutions.  Part  four. 
Socialized  Health  a  Forecast,  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
compulsory  health  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  compulsory 
education. 

Some  of  the  notably  interesting  features  of  this  book 
are  the  constant  introduction  of  unique  descriptive  and 
pictorial  illustrations;  expositions  of  clever  schemes  and 
devices  for  promoting  health  interests  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  new  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  significance  of  well-known  customs,  historical 
and  current  events. 

Noteworthy  is  the  summary  of  suggested  readings  which 
gives  a  rather  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject  in 
hand. 

'  Wm.  H.  McCastune 

C()Li:mbia  University 


Idea  of  the  industrial  school — By  Georg  Kerchensteiner.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Rudolf  Pintner.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1913.  no  p.  Price,  50  c.  Primary  artisan  education — 
By  VV.  P.  WelpTon.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
1913.  252  p.  Price,  $1.25. 

These  books  are  two  voices,  one  from  Germany  and  the 
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other  from  England,  pleading  for  vocational  education. 
In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  industrial 
education  has  long  been  exprest  in  many  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Kerchensteiner  to  build 
up  in  Munich  a  complete  system  of  continuation  schools, 
and,  in  short,  to  introduce  into  all  public  schools  those  voca¬ 
tional  elements  which  will  give  to  them  utilitarian  value, 
should  be  markedly  successful.  In  this  little  volume,  like 
other  German  publicists  he  holds  strongly  to  the  idea  that 
all  education  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  that  citizen¬ 
ship  is  the  highest  ethical  consideration.  In  furtherance  of 
this  idea  he  points  out  that  individual  and  social  education 
are  one,  that  the  better  the  individual  is  trained  for  the 
performance  of  vocational  duties  the  better  citizen  he  is. 
He  makes  vocational  education  the  first  duty  of  the  schools 
and  then  proceeds  to  show  what  the  general  nature  of  ele¬ 
mentary  industrial  education  should  be.  Every  one,  he 
says,  should  prepare  for  some  work  or  some  profession  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  social  community,  which  he 
calls  the  state,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  true 
state  is  the  field  in  which  all  citizens  contribute  to  the  good 
of  all.  He  believes  that  public  education  should  be  radically 
changed  in  order  to  meet  the  highest  demands  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  development  of 
character.  The  book  is  a  fairly  good  restatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  education,  a  doctrine  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  universal  and  of  recognized  importance  the  world 
over. 

The  other  volume,  by  Professor  Welpton,  has  a  similar 
purpose  but  the  object  which  he  seeks,  namely,  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  English  elementary  education  for  vocational  ends, 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  almost  unsurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  arraignment  of  the  formalism  and  narrowness 
of  elementary  schools  is  severe,  not  to  say  scathing.  The 
author  also  assails  the  methods  of  training  primary  teach¬ 
ers  who,  he  says,  lack  both  knowledge  and  initiative.  “It 
is  not  surprizing  then,”  he  says,  “that  the  training  in 
teaching  that  is  common  at  present  leads  to  a  mechanical 
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routine  of  instruction,  empty  of  all  that  inspires  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  life  and  growth,  and  that  a  viscous  formal¬ 
ism  saps  the  vitality  of  most  of  the  pursuits  carried  on  in 
the  primary  school.”  His  argument  would  be  more  telling 
if  he  had  put  the  subject  of  teaching  and  teacher  training 
in  the  opening  chapter  rather  than  in  the  closing,  for  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  f on  organizing  such  natural,  healthful, 
and  efficient  schools  as  he  has  in  mind  without  teachers 
who  are  thoroly  vital  and  free. 

The  idea  of  a  school  for  children  of  the  artisan  class, 
which  combines  in  due  measure  cultural  and  vocational 
studies  and  which  makes  health,  citizenship,  self-guidance, 
and  technical  ability  the  corner  stones  of  the  scheme,  ought 
to  find  ready  acceptance.  To  be  sure,  it  savors  of  class 
education,  which,  in  the  United  States,  would  subject  it 
to  much  opposition.  But  it  is  different  in  Great  Britain 
as  it  is  in  almost  any  other  European  country.  Moreover, 
the  author  is  sufficiently  emphatic  in  his  intention  to  broaden 
rather  than  narrow  the  intellectual  life.  He  regards  work 
and  the  necessity  of  work  as  the  greatest  of  human  bless¬ 
ings  but  under  modern  conditions,  unless  technical  skill 
is  gained,  the  youth  of  the  artisan  class  becomes  an  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  and  is  likely  to  see  the  doors  of  opportunity 
shut  in  his  face.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
appeal,  the  author  is  perhaps  a  little  too  prolific  in  ideas 
drawn  from  psychology,  ethics,  and  hygiene  and  his  ex¬ 
pression  is  often  more  copious  than  lucid.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  fault  also  that  he  does  not  point  to  more  concrete 
and  promising  experiments  than  simply  the  Two-Day  Pre¬ 
paratory  Trade  Schools  of  Leeds.  Here  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  England  fires  kindled  by  those  who  are  ardently 
seeking  vocational  and  practical  education.  The  best 
means  of  promoting  educational  reform  is  to  seek  out  and 
point  to  such  experiments  as  have  both  validity  and  worth. 
These  two  books  are  typical  of  the  educational  unrest 
now  prevalent  thruout  the  world.  The  case  has  been  well 
stated  over  and  over  and  nothing  will  avail  now  but  definite. 
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constructive  effort  by  open-minded  administrators  and 
teachers  wherever  opportunity  offers. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  Cou.Ege 
Columbia  University 


Education— -A  survey  of  tendencies — Glasgow,  Scotland — By  A.  M. 

Williams,  M.A.  James  Maclehose.  1913. 

This  Survey  of  tendencies  in  educational  theory  and  meth¬ 
ods  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  students  and 
also  offers  to  the  general  reader  an  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  nature  of  a  great  public  service.  “The  history 
of  education  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  as  a  record  of 
‘far-off  things’  that  have  little  to  do  with  the  schools  of 
today.”  It  becomes  full  of  life  and  interest  when  it  is 
viewed  as  the  story  of  man’s  attempt  to  ascertain  what  is 
of  value,  and  how  to  relate  this  to  the  child  mind.  So  re¬ 
garded  it  is  no  longer  a  dusty  closet  of  moldering  and  for¬ 
gotten  fads,  but  a  revelation  of  the  pursuits  of  truth  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  it  by  stamping  it  on  the  memory  of 
the  young. 

In  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  under  the  headings: 
What  Education  Means,  The  School  as  Reflected  in  Society, 
The  Limits  of  the  School,  the  Curriculum,  The  Citizen  as 
School  Manager,  the  author  expounds  and  criticizes  the 
conflicting  theories  of  education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
author  introduces  readers  to  the  latest  developments  of 
educational  thought,  showing  the  way  to  reconcile  the  con¬ 
flicting  theories  and  consequent  divergent  opinion  and 
practise  in  the  schools.  The  author  sketches  admirably 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew,  medieval  and 
modem  mind  towards  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
dry  details  which  encumber  the  history  of  education  have 
been  welded  into  a  story  of  progress,  a  story  which  is  both 
accurate  and  fascinating.  To  students  in  a  normal  school 
this  little  book  is  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  recent 
texts  on  the  History  of  Education,  more  valuable  because 
in  it  the  skeleton  is  clothed. 
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In  the  chapter  headed  Fundamentals  of  the  School,  the 
author  treats  of  the  three  tasks  of  the  school,  physical  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  moral  atmosphere,  the  curriculum,  games 
and  gymnastics,  the  laws  of  health,  instruction,  how  in¬ 
struction  becomes  possible,  character  and  instruction, 
transmissibility  of  school  influence.  In  the  chapter  The 
Citizen  as  School  Manager,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
policy  of  intervention  of  the  state  between  the  parent  and 
the  child,  the  indicated  effort  of  the  state  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  child,  the  acts  of  the  state 
relative  to  division  of  labor — the  development  of  public 
education,  the  problems  of  co-education,  the  trend  to  vo 
cational  training. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

A  Montessori  mother — By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  1912.  240  p.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  Montessori  mother  is  a  book  written  for  mothers — 
for  intelligent  mothers  who  are  interested  in  their  children’s 
welfare.  It  is  written  by  a  mother  who  has  experienced 
the  problems,  the  difficulties,  the  discouragements  which 
all  conscientious  mothers  must  meet  in  their  attempts  to 
train  and  educate  their  babies.  She  says  in  the  preface, 
“This  volume  of  impressions  therefore  lays  no  claim  to 
erudition.  It  is  not  written  by  a  biologist  for  other  biol¬ 
ogists,  by  a  philosopher  for  an  audience  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  or  by  a  professional  pedagogue  to  enlighten  school 
superintendents.  An  ordinary  American  parent,  desiring 
above  all  else  the  best  possible  chance  for  her  children, 
addresses  tjhis  message  to  the  innumerable  legion  of  her 
companions  in  that  desire.’’  It  is  with  this  point  of  view 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Montessori  system  which 
grows  out  of  it  that  this  review  is  concerned  and  not  with 
the  Montessori  system  as  such. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Casa 
dei  Bambini  in  the  Franciscan  Nunnery  on  the  Via  Guista 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Montessori  didactic  material. 
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This  takes  three  chapters.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  a  discussion  of  the  modification  and  expansion  of  the 
material  necessary  for  its  adaptation  to  American  homes, 
some  remarks  on  the  philosophy  underlying  the  system, 
an  analysis  of  the  moral  ideals  underlying  the  discipline 
advocated  by  Montessori  and  a  comparison  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  Montessori  schools.  Mrs.  Fisher  con¬ 
tends  thruout  her  book  that  “Any  attempt  to  use  the 
Montessori  apparatus  or  system  by  any  one  who  does  not 
fully  grasp  or  is  not  fully  in  sympathy  with  its  bed-rock 
idea,  results  inevitably  in  a  grotesque,  tragic  caricature 
of  the  method,”  and  that  therefore  what  will  be  needed  by 
parents  adopting  the  system  will  be  continual  change, 
adaptation,  elimination  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  the 
child  under  instruction.  She  points  out  additions  to  and 
modifications  of  the  apparatus,  some  of  which  are  already 
in  use  in  American  homes.  Many  games  which  children 
play  follow  perfectly  the  Montessori  idea;  dressing  and  un¬ 
dressing  a  large  rag  doll  or  Teddy  bear  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Montessori  in  frames  and  others  besides.  A 
rag  bag  offers  endless  opportunities  for  the  identification 
of  stuffs.  The  see-saw,  a  short  ladder,  a  fence  rail  on  the 
ground  give  much  of  the  training  in  muscular  control  that 
the  Montessori  system  so  strongly  advocates.  In  comparing 
the  kindergarten  with  the  Montessori  schools,  Mrs.  Fisher 
says,  “In  the  kindergarten  the  emphasis  is  laid,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  but  very  practically  always,  on  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  teaches.  In  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  the 
emphasis  is  all  on  the  fact  that  the  child  learns.”  In  the 
former  the  teacher  is  the  center  of  the  circle,  all  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes  are  fixt  on  her.  It  is  her  personality  that  con¬ 
trols  and  molds.  She  is  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
and  often  with  nervous  intensity  pours  her  life  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  entrusted  to  her.  In  the  Montessori  schools,  on 
the  contrary,  the  teacher  is  unobtrusive — in  the  back¬ 
ground.  If  the  children  need  her,  they  seek  her.  She 
moves  about  quietly,  watching  the  individual  children, 
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lifting  a  little  here,  pushing  a  little  there,  but  the  room, 
the  activity,  the  life — all  is  of  the  children. 

The  Montessori  system  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Fisher 
seems  most  attractive.  She  believes  that  American  parents 
would  do  well  to  learn  two  things  which  the  system  exem¬ 
plifies — first,  a  belief,  a  practical,  living  belief  in  the  theory 
that  no  organism  grows  except  by  its  own  activities  and 
that  therefore  the  instincts,  impulses,  desires  of  children 
are  in  themselves  the  most  valuable  means  for  their  educa¬ 
tion;  second,  patience  in  analyzing  the  needs  of  children, 
ingenuity  in  supplying  the  materials  for  growth,  then  self- 
control  in  restraining  the  interfering,  would-be  helpful 
hands.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  false  doctrine  which 
would  necessarily  be  met  in  a  more  scientific  presentation 
of  Madam  Montessori's  methods  of  carrying  out  these 
principles,  are  avoided  by  the  author’s  practical,  common- 
sense  view  point,  others  by  the  fact  that  she  avowedly  tries 
to  adapt  the  material  to  American  conditions,  and  still 
others  because  she  suggests  the  apparatus  as  a  help  in  the 
training  of  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age  and  not  as  a 
finished,  completed  system  which  is  to  bear  all  the  burden 
of  their  education.  Much  of  the  incompleteness,  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  field  covered  by  the  work  at  the  Casa  dei 
Bambini,  Mrs.  Fisher  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Italian  school 
authorities  for  she  claims  that  Madam  Montessori  believes 
in  much  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  put  into  practise. 
This  explains  the  absence  of  art,  of  music,  of  imaginative 
work,  of  games,  all  of  which  American  parents  and  educa¬ 
tors  consider  of  utmost  importance  for  the  little  children. 
The  author  admits  that  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
system  haVe  been  held  by  educators  before  this  time, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  pre-eminently,  but  she  says  that 
Madam  Montessori  practises  them.  The  reviewer  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  just  how  this  is  brought  about 
when  Mrs.  Fisher  in  her  closing  chapter  says  that  over  only 
one  school  at  present  does  Madam  Montessori  have  control 
and  that  control  is  not  complete!  The  author,  not  being 
a  pedagogue,  does  not  realize  that  many  of  the  things  ad- 
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vocated  by  this  system  have  been  tried  out  and  discarded 
by  American  educators,  nor  does  she  realize  how  much  of 
what  she  finds  to  commend  is  in  actual  practise  in  some  of 
our  progressive  schools.  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  is  held  by  both  Madam 
Montessori  and  Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the  foremost  educa¬ 
tors  and  psychologists  both  here  and  abroad  and  yet  it  is 
this  doctrine  that  is  the  basic  principle  in  all  the  formal 
sense  training  of  the  Montessori  system.  There  are  schools 
here  in  America  without  “a  rule  for  silence,”  “for  immo¬ 
bility,”  without  “fixt  seats”  and  “stationary  desks,” 
where  children  govern  themselves,  set  their  own  lessons, 
conduct  their  own  classes,  when  the  teacher  spends  much 
of  her  time  as  an  unobtrusive  observer  in  the  background 
and  the  school  is  the  children’s.  True,  many  of  our  schools 
do  not  practise  the  theory  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  best 
educators  but  many  of  the  primary  schools  in  Rome  still 
called  Casa  dei  Bambini  “are  actual  travesties”  of  Madam 
Montessori’s  methods. 

The  book  is  extremely  well  written,  clear,  simple,  con¬ 
vincing,  full  of  interesting  illustrations  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  presents  the  principles  of  the  progressive  edu¬ 
cators  of  America  in  connection  with  the  Montessori  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  most  attractive  and  often  masterly  way.  If 
thru  the  interest  aroused  by  this  book  mothers  will  learn 
to  know  and  understand  their  own  children  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  come  to  realize  a  little  more  clearly  and  sympathetically 
just  what  the  active  men  and  women  in  the  schools  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  Mrs.  Fisher  will  have  conferred  an 
inestimable  boon  on  the  children  of  America. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


.Introduction  to  philosophy — By  Orlin  Ottman  Fletcher.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  420  p.  Price,  $1.60. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  introduction  to  philosophy 
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from  the  pen  of  an  objective  idealist  arouses  the  hope  of  an 
evaluation  of  recent  philosophical  movements  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  older  philosophy.  In  this  instance,  the 
hope  is  vain.  Pragmatism  receives  scant  attention— and 
is  identified  with  radical  empiricism.  The  new  realism 
fares  slightly  better,  while  Bergson’s  doctrines  are  not 
even  hinted  at.  Even  if  such  views  were  entirely  ephemeral 
and  unsound,  the  task  of  “inducing  students  to  philosophize ’’ 
might  be  made  easier  by  presenting  to  them,  with  some  ful¬ 
ness,  ideas  which  so  many  older  students  have  found  stimu¬ 
lating  and  valuable. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter,  there  follows  a 
historical  orientation  which  is  brief,  but  clear  and  useful. 
Then  comes  a  systematic  introduction  which  is  divided 
between  epistemology  and  ontology,  and  completed  by  a 
discussion  of  Human  Freedom  and  a  proof  for  the  existence 
of  God.  This  proof,  in  its  general  character,  is  typical  of 
many  of  the  arguments  thruout  the  book.  It  rests  upon 
the  existence  and  characteristics  of  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  general  proposition 
that  the  cognitive  act  as  such  does  not  contribute  to  the 
known  object  what  is  alien  to  that  object:  this  rests  in 
turn  upon  the  argument  that  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of 
history  are  intelligible,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  objective  reality  shall  express  itself  in  modes  which 
are  not  alien  to  the  modes  of  consciousness. 

Certain  characteristic  faults  call  for  mention.  Thruout 
the  book,  fundamental  propositions  too  often  appear  un¬ 
heralded  in  the  middle  of  an  argument.  Basic  conceptions 
such  as  “experience,”  “self,”  “reality,”  “meaning,”  “ex¬ 
pression,”' are  too  frequently  used  as  if  their  import  were 
evident  and  unmistakable.  The  style  is  not  always  clear 
and  in  a  few  instances  it  even  offends. 

There  are  various  ways  of  writing  an  introduction  to 
philosophy.  One  may  begin  with  present-day  solutions 
of  philosophical  problems  and  evaluate  them  with  little 
reference  to  the  past;  or,  he  may  consider  each  of  the  great 
historical  questions  in  the  light  of  the  successive  answers. 
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that  have  been  given;  he  may  attempt  to  present  a  sys¬ 
tem  more  or  less  his  own  or  he  may  concern  himself  chiefly 
with  the  defects  of  systems  which  he  does  not  approve. 
The  present  work  combines  in  a  measure  the  last  two.  If 
only  the  execution  had  been  such  as  to  recommend  it, 
the  book  would  have  been  most  welcome. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States — By  George 

Edwin  MacLean.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  191.^. 

191  p. 

This  monograph  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  educational 
conditions  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  from 
the  particular  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  requirement  in  the  various  fields  of  instruction. 
The  author  reviews,  in  this  manner,  the  liberal  arts  college, 
theological  schools,  medical  and  law  schools,  schools  of 
engineering,  of  dentistry,  of  pharmacy,  of  fine  arts  and 
music,  and  of  universities,  in  as  many  chapters  which  deal 
systematically  with  the  admission  requirements,  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  graduation  and  degree  requirements  of 
each.  The  author  notes  with  satisfaction  the  developing 
sense  of  an  educational  standard  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  better  institutions  of  the  country,  non-profes¬ 
sional  and  professional  schools  alike,  consciously  conform 
and  which  the  others  abundantly  recognize  as  existent. 
An  appendix  contains  a. list  of  some  of  the  many  standard¬ 
izing  agencies  that  are  at  work  at  the  present  time  in  an 
effort  to  bring  a  degree  of  order  into  the  conditions  of  edu¬ 
cational  chaos  that  still  largely  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Prominent  in  this  list  of  such  recognized  agencies  are,  of 
course,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
several  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  There  are  many 
other  bodies  in  the  list  that,  thru  a  community  of  effort 
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and  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  their  proceedings 
and  findings,  have  contributed  to  get  in  motion  a  process 
that  bye  and  bye  can  not  fail  to  be  comprehensive.  The 
author’s  resume  shows,  however,  how  much  ground  is  yet 
to  be  traversed  before  there  shall  appear  even  in  the  remote 
distance  the  promised  land  of  an  educational  system  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  Education  notes  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  of  the  bulletin,  the  need  of  such  a  statement 
as  this,  that  covers  the  whole  ground  of  present-day  condi¬ 
tions,  has  long  been  felt  by  individuals,  by  institutions  and 
by  state  boards.  The  monograph  should  be  circulated 
widely  and,  better  still,  it  should  be  widely  read.  It  is 
precisely  thru  the  sort  of  publicity  of  statement  that  it 
exemplifies  that  the  conditions  of  progress  to  which  it  calls 
attention  in  the  stronger  institutions  can  best  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  the  failure  of  the  weaker  institutions  to  conform 
to  them  can  best  be  made  apparent  to  the  community  and 
to  themselves.  If  the  systematization  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  still  far  off,  the  whole  tendency  in  the  last 
few  years  is  plainly  toward  a  recognition  of  common  edu¬ 
cational  ends  and  aims  thruout  the  country,  no  matter 
what  the  immediate  environment  may  be  to  differentiate, 
as  under  circumstances  is  proper,  the  lesser  details  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  present  monograph  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tribute  in  part  and  in  this  way  to  bring  about  the  much- 
to-be-desired  result. 

WiLUAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


A  textbook  in  the  history  of  modem  elementary  education — By  Samuel 
Chester  Parker.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Company.  1912.  xxiv  -f  505  p. 
Price,  $i  .50. 

The  author,  avowedly  following  Professor  Robinson, 
sets  out  to  give  an  intensive  treatment  of  a  limited  field 
with  emphasis  on  a  few  typical  movements  and  with  large 
use  of  concrete  material.  The  title  indicates  the  limited 
field  chosen.  The  year  1500  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  tho  there  is  a  brief  backward  glance  upon 
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“the  retarded  development  of  elementary  vernacular  schools 
in  the  middle  ages.”  Worthy  of  note  is  the  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  rise  of  the  vernacular  school,  first  in  commercial 
need,  but  later  and  very  much  more  widely  in  the  Protestant 
demand  for  a  personal  study  of  the  Bible  to  secure  salva¬ 
tion.  Here  as  elsewhere  thruout  the  book  the  emphasis 
placed  on  English  and  American  education  is  greater  than 
one  usually  finds.  To  give  concreteness  and  add  the  touch 
of  reality  the  author  makes  frequent  use  of  short  quota¬ 
tions  usually  from  source  material.  In  the  treatment  of 
Rousseau  this  proves  especially  interesting.  If  this  plan 
shall  prove  as  helpful  to  the  beginner  as  it  is  attractive  to 
one  accustomed  to  sources.  Professor  Parker  has  here  a 
feature  which  will  be  widely  copied.  The  latter  half  of 
the  book  treats  largely  of  American  education  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  this  are  valuable  discussions  of 
the  rise  of  several  of  the  newer  subjects  of  the  elementary 
curriculum;  that  of  geography  in  particular  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  an 
attractive  textbook.  The  more  essential  points  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  the  subject  have  been  noted  above.  The 
text  is  illustrated  •  by  some  fifty  unusually  clear  pictures. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  this  clearness  had,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  too  highly  glazed 
paper.  For  the  learner’s  assistance,  each  chapter  opens 
with  a  statement  of  its  more  important  points,  and  closes 
with  helpful  bibliographical  notes.  At  the  close  of  the 
whole  is  a  good  index. 

The  appraisal  of  the  worth  of  the  book  will  be  affected  by 
one’s  view  as  to  the  proper  contents  of  an  elementary  work 
on  the  history  of  education,  a  troublesome  question  into 
which  we  shall  not  enter.  Comment  will  be  provoked  by 
the  organization  of  material  presented.  There  appears, 
for  example,  no  sufficient  reason  for  treating  Lancaster’s 
monitorial  school  methods  under  the  general  Reforma¬ 
tion  topic.  Elementary  Schools  on  a  Religious  Basis,  while 
Comenius — who  is  150  years  earlier,  is  more  religious,  and 
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is  less  connected  with  secular  systems — is  placed  later  in 
the  Transition  to  Secular  Basis.  Similarly,  it  seems  odd 
to  include  under  this  Transition  to  Secular  Basis  a  chapter 
on  the  Development  of  the  American  Secular  School  Sys¬ 
tem,  while  a  chapter  on  Pestalozzi  appears  under  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  great  topic.  Secularized  Elementary  Education. 
Again,  while  Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and  Froebel  contributed 
much  to  nineteenth  century  education,  still  to  parcel  out 
the  whole  of  Secularized  Elementary  Education  among 
these  three  men  is  to  confuse,  not  to  enlighten.  If  the  im¬ 
mature  student  or  the  ignorant  teacher  finds  Colonel  Parker 
and  Professor  Dewey  reposing  thus  in  the  Froebel  pigeon¬ 
hole,  conclusions  will  be  drawn  which  our  author  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  repudiate. 

The  reviewer  would  not,  however,  dwell  on  these  ad¬ 
verse  criticisms.  Professor  Parker  has  made  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  writing  of  our  educational  history.  For  some 
years  to  come  no  worthy  work  on  this  subject  will  appear 
in  America  uninfluenced  by  what  is  here  found.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  there  will  be  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  American  educational  theory  and  practise. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers’  College 
Columbia  University 

Inductive  versus  deductive  methods  of  teaching — By  W.  H.  Winch.  War¬ 
wick  &  York,  Baltimore.  1913.  146  p.  Price,  Si. 25. 

This  is  a  12  mo.  volume  of  146  pages  and  one  of  the 
Educational  Psychological  Monograph  series.  The  author 
is  a  very  successful  English  educator  and  scholar.  The 
field  of  inquiry  is  an  old  one,  and  yet  a  new  one  in  that  it 
is  an  effort  to  compare  the  two  methods  of  instruction. 
Induction  versus  deduction,  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  children  of  corresponding  ages, 
and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  average  attainments. 

The  plan  that  Professor  Winch  adopted  was  to  test  groups 
of  children  upon  geometrical  knowledge  that  was  unknown 
to  them,  by  using  induction  for  one  set  of  groups,  and  de- 
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duction  for  the  other.  These  measurements  show  that 
the  children  stand  higher  at  the  second  trial  than  at  the 
first  trial,  and  still  higher  at  the  third  trial,  all  conducted 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  or  two 
weeks,  and  under  identical  conditions.  The  children  did 
not  work  except  at  the  time  of  the  tests,  and  then  under 
the  eyes  of  their  teachers.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  if  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  improvement  as  well 
as  to  retain  fairly  well  what  has  been  learned,  the 
tests  possess  real  value.  This  is  what  was  really  done. 

These  tests  were  given  to  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
London  elementary  schools.  The  girls  were  members  of 
the  fifth  standard  and  the  boys  of  the  third,  but  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  the  city ;  also  tests  were  made  of  two  other  classes 
of  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards,  and  finally  with 
an  ex-seventh  standard  class  of  boys.  These  several 
classes  represented  schools  and  classes  of  different  levels 
of  ability  and  environment.  The  pupils  selected  were  emi¬ 
nently  diversified  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of 
general  tendencies  in  testing  their  native  ability  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  subject  matter  lay  in  a  sphere  entirely  outside  the 
pupil’s  knowledge-— that  of  geometry.  They  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  geometrical  definitions  and  were  not  biased  in 
any  way  for  or  against  the  subject.  One  group  was  to  at¬ 
tack  the  subject  inductively  and  the  other  deductively. 

I .  The  preliminary  tests  consisted  in  drawing  with  crayon 
on  the  blackboard,  three  squares  and  then  writing  down  the 
word  “squares;”  2.  Triangles  of  four  different  shapes  were 
next  made,  followed  by  three  “oblongs,”  and  finally  “di¬ 
ameters  of  circles,”  there  being  three  of  these  placed  on 
the  board.  These  drawings  with  their  names  were  pointed 
out  to  the  children.  Then  the  following  questions  were 
written : 

1 .  What  is  a  square? 

2.  What  is  a  triangle? 

3.  What  is  an  oblong? 

4.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle? 
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The  work  in  hand  was  to  describe  these  figures  in  their 
own  language.  These  girls  who  were  about  ii  or  12  years 
old  wrote  descriptions  of  these  figures  and  then  their  papers 
and  the  boys’  papers  were  graded.  The  boys  were  younger 
than  the  girls. 

A  week  later  the  two  groups  of  children  were  instructed 
in  the  definitions  of  these  figures,  one  group  inductively 
and  the  other  deductively,  with  such  explanations  as  were 
desirable.  The  object  was  to  determine  which  method 
would  give  the  best  permanent  results.  The  time  of  this 
preparation  was  short  when  both  groups  proceeded  to 
write  their  answers  which  were  collected  and  graded.  The 
tests  indicated  practically  no  pronounced  tendency  in  favor 
of  the  inductive  or  the  deductive  method.  A  few  days  later 
they  were  next  tested  on  new  material  which  included 
“rhombuses,  trapeziums,  rhomboids,  and  diagonals  of 
squares.”  These  were  given  in  like  manner  to  both  groups. 
It  was  new  matter  and  as  such  the  groups  worked  at  it 
from  their  standpoints.  The  variations  of  results  were  not 
decisive  either  way. 

Four  other  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  the 
other  groups  of  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  tests  were  like¬ 
wise  of  three  kinds,  immediate,  deferred,  and  reproduced. 
The  different  results  are  placed  by  the  author  side  by  side 
for  comparative  purposes,  beginning  with  the  spontaneous 
definitions  upward  to  the  more  elaborate  ones  after  the 
first  test  had  been  given. 

Back  of  these  tests,  tabulations,  reproductions,  and 
ability  to  attack  new  material,  is  a  deeper  question  that 
Professor  Winch  had  in  ^lind,  which  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  What  can  pupils  do  some  time  after  they  have  been 
taught;  do  they  remember  what  they  once  knew  and  can 
they  apply  this  to  new  knowledge? 

The  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  deductive 
group  in  immediate  and  deferred  reproduction  outdis¬ 
tanced  the  inductive  group,  and  that  younger  children 
can  be  taught  deductively  just  as  successfully  as  older 
children.  On  new  material  the  inductive  groups  averaged 
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slightly  higher  than  the  deductive  groups.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  these  children  varied  in  age  from  8  to  15 
years. 

The  plan  of  measurement  adopted  by  Prof.  Winch  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  results  indicate  what  Compayre  and 
others  have  advocated  for  years,  that  good  teaching  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  depends  upon  skilled 
teachers  who  employ  both  methods,  and  not  a  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  either. 

This  monograph  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  live 
school  teacher  in  this  country.  It  is  a  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  of  superior  merit  from  one  who  knows 
how  to  go  about  testing  school  practises  in  a  sensible  way. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  very  excellent  outline 
of  French  history.  Professor  Fortier’s  Prisis  de  VHistoire 
de  Fra7ice,  has  just  reached  us.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1913.  192  p.  90  c.) 

An  abridgement  of  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  that  is  intended  particularly  for  high  school  use 
is  Webster’s  Secondary  school  dictionary  with  over  1,000 
illustrations,  and  the  usual  apparatus  as  to  pronunciation, 
abbreviations  and  foreign  words  and  phrases.  (New 
York :  The  American  Book  Company,  1913.  864  p.  $i .  50.) 

In  the  series  of  Educational  Reprints,  we  welcome  a 
translation  by  Professor  Ruger  of  the  well-known  paper 
on  Memory  by  Professor  Ebbinghaus,  which  first  appeared 
in  German  about  thirty  years  ago.  This  study  was  one  of 
the  first  important  illustrations  of  the  application  of  experi¬ 
mental  methods  to  some  of  the  higher  mental  processes, 
and  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
psychology.  (New  York :  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1913.  123  p.  $1.) 

Another  book  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  the  veteran 
evolutionist,  is  entitled  to  careful  reading  and  weighing. 
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This  latest  volume,  called  Social  environment  in  moral 
progress,  offers  on  every  page  something  to  challenge  at¬ 
tention  and  to  stimulate  thought.  It  would  be  a  capital 
book  for  discussion,  page  by  page,  in  college  classes  in  ethics. 
(New  York:  Cassell  &  Company,  1913.  181  p.  $i .  25). 

Professor  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  offers  an  elaborate  study  of  educational  theory 
under  the  title  of  Culturen,  discipline  and  democracy.  The 
three  nouns  that  appear  in  the  title  are  three  that  should 
often  appear  together  in  American  thinking  and  in  Amer¬ 
ican  writing,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Yocum  has  yoked 
them.  Some  of  his  studies  in  problems  of  relative  worth 
are  particularly  interesting  and  suggestive.  (Philadelphia: 
Christopher  Sower  &  Company,  1913.  320  p.  $1.25.) 

In  a  book  called  What  children  study  and  why,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Gilbert  makes  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  course  of  study.  The  treatment  is  of  the  style  that 
used  to  be  called  “pedagogic,”  and  the  argument  is  fre¬ 
quently  difficult  to  follow.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  1913.  330  p.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  L.  S.  Stewardson,  former  president  of  Hobart  College, 
has  brought  together  a  number  of  forceful  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  on  religious  subjects  under  the  title  College  sermons. 
Their  point  of  view  is  liberal  and  they  show  on  almost  every 
page  wide  reading  and  familiarity  .with  the  best  philosoph¬ 
ical  thought.  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company, 

1913-  332  p.  $1.50-) 

One  can  not  but  sing  a  paean  of  joy  at  finding  a  new  and 
beautiful  edition  of  Demosthenes’s  On  the  crown.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  The  book  is  finely  made  and  is  a  thoroly  satis¬ 
factory  textbook  on  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of 
all  time.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1913. 
306  p.  $1.25.) 

For  many  years  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  of  the  New 
York  public  school  system,  has  been  interested  in  the  scien- 
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tific  study  of  the  posture  of  school  children,  and  her  new 
book  of  that  title  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.  Miss 
Bancroft  understands  that  training  in  carriage  is  part  of 
the  necessary  training  in  personal  hygiene,  and  she  realizes 
also  that  without  constant  cooperation  between  home 
and  school  nothing  lasting  can  be  accomplished.  Her 
book  seems  to  us  the  best  of  its  kind.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913.  322  p.  $1.50.) 

Of  all  the  political  philosophers  that  the  world  has  seen, 
those  who  indisputably  belong  in  the  first  class  of  excellence 
are  Aristotle,  Edmund  Burke  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Professor  MacCunn,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  has  just 
publish t  a  new  study  of  the  second  named,  entitled 
Political  philosophy  of  Burke.  It  would  make  admirable 
reading’for  some  of  the  half-baked  teachers  of  political  and 
social  philosophy  who  are  now  at  large  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.  The  chapter  entitled  What  is  a  People?  and 
that  entitled  Rights,  are  particularly  admirable  and  timely. 
(London:  Edward  Arnold,  1913.  272  p.  5s.) 

The  poorest  book  of  reference  that  we  have  seen  in  some 
time  is  entitled  The  American  blue  book  of  biography.  Al¬ 
most  every  name,  that  we  have  lookt  up  is  either  incorrectly 
or  grotesquely  treated.  (Chicago:  Men  of  1912.  650  p.) 

The  very  excellent  book  of  reference  known  as  The  new 
international  year  book,  edited  by  Frank  M.  Colby,  comes  to 
us  for  1912.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  valuable  material 
it  contains,  and  how  frequently  one  turns  to  it  in  current 
reading  and  writing.  (New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
1913.  822  p.  $5.00.) 

An*  unusually  skilful  textbook  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  introduced  in  America  is  entitled  A  course  of  elemen¬ 
tary  practical  physics  by  H.  V.  S.  Shorter,  Senior  Science 
Master  at  King  Edward  VII  College,  Sheffield.  The  first 
part  deals  with  mensuration,  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
while  the  second  part  deals  with  heat  and  light.  We  have 
seen  nothing  better  or  similar.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1912.  2  Parts,  112,  216  p.  50  c.,  75  c.) 
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Dr.  James  Moffatt,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has 
brought  together  under  the  title  Theology  of  the  Gospels 
his  important  lectures  lately  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  Alexander  Robertson  Foundation.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Duckworth  &  Company,  1912.  220  p.) 

The  human  slaughter  house  is  the  title  of  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Wilhelm  Lamszus  of  a  powerful  picture  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  modem  war.  There  is  a  brief  but  eloquent  intro¬ 
duction  by  Alfred  Noyes.  The  book  is  sincere  and  simply 
enough  written  to  make  a  wide  popular  appeal.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1913.  115  p.) 

In  a  growing  and  expanding  country  where  new  communi¬ 
ties  have  not  yet  ceased  to  spring  up  almost  over  night, 
there  is  particular  need  of  listening  to  the  message  which 
President  Frank  A.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  brings  in  his  little  book  entitled  The  making  of  a 
town.  It  is  highly  practical,  and  if  its  counsels  could  be 
followed  even  at  this  late  day  there  would  be  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  conditions  that  attend  life  and  business 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  thmout  the  country.  (Chi¬ 
cago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  1913.  218  p.  $1.00.) 

An  admirable  piece  of  scholarship  is  found  in  Professor 
Simkhovitch’s  book  entitled  Marxism  versus  socialism. 
The  author  is  a  master  in  his  field  and  knows  the  literature 
of  socialism  as  few  men  do.  A  careful  study  of  this  book 
will  be  found  a  great  aid  to  clear  thinking  on  current  political 
and  economic  questions.  (New^  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  298  p.  $1.50.) 

Another  excellent  book  in  the  general  field  of  socialistic 
literature  is  Monarchical  socialism  in  Germany,  by  Elmer 
Roberts,  who  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Roberts  passes  in  rapid  review 
the  German  railway  policy,  the  steps  taken  in  that  country 
to  do  away  with  unskilled  labor,  the  insurance  legislations 
and  the  state  policy  to  reduce  the  unemployed.  The  book 
is  well  written  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1913.  200  p.  $1.25.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

What  is  really  going  Those  New  York  newspapers  that  are 
on  in  New  York  persistently  and  consistently  wrong  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  have  given 
the  impression  that  for  a  year  or  two  past  New  York  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  new  impetus  toward  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  schools.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  set  out, 
therefore,  what  the  constituents  of  this  “progress”  really 
are. 

First,  there  has  been,  and  is,  an  attempt  to  nullify  the 
merit  system  in  appointing  and  promoting  teachers.  For 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  there  are  two  schedules 
of  salaries.  The  first  or  lower  of  these  schedules  relates 
to  teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
year;  the  second  and  higher  schedule  relates  to  the  teachers 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  For  some  time  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  promote  teachers 
from  the  lower  schedule  to  the  higher,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  by  careful  selection. 
Later,  a  decision  of  the  courts  made  it  plain  that  the  law 
requires  that  these  promotions  should  be  made  from  eligi¬ 
ble  lists  prepared  after  competitive  examination.  Mr. 
Churchill,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  but  not 
yet  chosen  its  President,  secured  an  opinion  from  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  Watson  to  the  effect  that  all  teachers  who 
received  the  lower  grade  of  license  between  1898  and 
1902  for  all  boroughs  except  Brooklyn  were  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  ehgible  list  for  promotion.  On  the  basis  of  this 
opinion,  he  introduced  a  resolution,  which  the  Board 
of  Education  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  directing  the 
City  Superintendent  to  place  the  names  of  these  teachers. 
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more  than  4000  in  number,  upon  the  eligible  list  for  promo¬ 
tion.  Superintendent  Maxwell  objected  to  this  procedure 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  these  teachers  were  quite  un¬ 
fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  to  teach  satisfactorily 
the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  course,  and  be¬ 
cause  to  place  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  on  the  eli¬ 
gible  list  would  be  quite  unfair  to  teachers  appointed  prior 
to  1898  as  well  as  to  teachers  appointed  subsequent  to 
1902,  since  there  would  be  no  chance  for  any  of  these  to 
be  promoted  for  many  years  to  come.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  these  promotions  each  year  is  only  about  200. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  straightway  took  an  appeal 
from  this  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  At  once  every  device  known 
to  the  skilful  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  law  was  put  into 
operation  to  prevent  the  appeal  being  argued  and  decided. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  employed,  at  his  own  expense, 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ordway  as  counsel,  and  Mr.  Ordway  has 
defeated  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  every  hearing  yet 
had  before  the  courts.  The  matter  has  been  before  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Second 
Department,  and  before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Third  Department.  Both  Courts 
rendered  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell’s  contention.  In  the  Second  Department,  the 
Appellate  Division  refused  to  allow  an  appeal  to  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  Third  Department,  the 
Appellate  Division  still  has  this  question  of  an  appeal  un¬ 
der  consideration.  This  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  thorogoing  attempt  yet  made  to  break  up  the 
system  of  promotion  by  merit. 

Second,  Mr.  Churchill,  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  constituted  himself  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  many  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  denied  licenses  for 
cause  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or  who  have  been  refused 
the  declaration  of  “superior  merit”  which  is  necessary  to 
procime  for  them  an  increase  of  salary  in  the  high  schools. 
If  rumor  is  to  be  believed,  Mr.  Churchill  has  gone  so  far 
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as  to  appear  in  person  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
to  make  a  long  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  a  person 
who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  reported  by  the  principal 
in  charge  of  the  school  in  which  he  taught,  and 
by  the  district  superintendent,  to  be  a  failure  as  a 
teacher.  The  effect  of  this  sort  of  interference  may 
readily  be  imagined.  Moreover,  Mr.  Churchill  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  them  in  this  and  similar  cases.  That  commit¬ 
tee  opened  its  doors  and  its  ears  to  every  disgruntled  or  dis¬ 
satisfied  person.  The  Examiners  were  compelled  to  devote 
no  end  of  time  and  energy  to  defending  themselves  against 
various  attacks.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  now  constantly  used  to  coerce  the  Board  of 
Examiners  into  giving  their  approval  to  persons  whom  they, 
on  satisfactory  evidence,  believe  to  be  unfit. 

Third,  President  Churchill  personally  assumed  the  spon¬ 
sorship  for  the  so-called  McKee  Bills,  over  which  there  was 
so  bitter  a  fight  in  the  legislature  last  winter.  One  of  these 
bills  provided  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  four  to  six  and  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  members  should  be  taken  from  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  Fortunately,  this  bill  failed  to  pass. 
Had  it  past,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  impartial  and 
professional  control  of  the  standards  of  admission  to  the 
teaching  staff  and  would  have  placed  the  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  absolutely  under  the  control  of  President  Churchill 
and  his  supporters. 

Another  of  these  McKee  bills  provided  that  the  Board 
of  Education  might  adopt  any  course  of  study  or  might 
modify  any  course  of  study  without  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  without  recommendation  by  them. 
With  some  modifications  this  bill  became  law.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  Board  of  Education  may  adopt  a  change  in 
the  course  of  study  by  a  two-thirds  vote  even  if  it  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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A  third  of  the  McKee  bills  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  might  appoint  any  member  of 
the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  any  matter  within  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Fortunately,  this  bill  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Sulzer.  Had  it  become  a  law,  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  been  demoralized,  discipline  would  have 
been  broken  down,  and  an  intolerable  system  of  espionage 
would  have  been  introduced  thruout  the  schools. 

Still  another  of  these  McKee  bills  proposed  to  take  from 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  right  to  nominate  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendents,  and  from  the  City  Superintendent 
the  authority  to  supervise  the  work  of  directors  of  special 
branches,  such  as  music,  drawing  and  physical  training. 
To  enact  this  bill  was  manifestly  to  introduce  anarchy 
into  the  school  system.  This  bill  also  was  vetoed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sulzer. 

Fourth,  in  his  recent  semi-annual  report  President 
Churchill  has  made  some  interesting  and  extraordinary 
statements.  He  speaks  of  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  elementary  schools  as  an  accomplished  fact.  No 
such  revision  has  been  made  and  almost  every  proposal  for 
a  revision  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  condemned  by 
the  principals  and  teachers  whose  voices  have  been  heard 
at  public  hearings.  Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  New  York  City  high  schools  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  country  high  schools  of  Massachusetts.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  understands  what  is  going  on  in 
either  type  of  school.  Mr.  Churchill  further  attacks  the 
present  system  of  examination  for  admission  to  training 
schools,  altho  this  examination  is  the  only  safeguard  the  city 
has  against  the  admission  of  persons  utterly  unfit  to  be 
trained  as  teachers.  This  attack  may  be  regarded  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  assault  on  the  merit  system. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  astounding  revelation 
of  what  is  going  on  is  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  treat 
the  City  Superintendent  as  a  hired  clerk,  and  to  control 
his  comings  and  goings  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  him 
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to  confer  with  organizations  interested  in  the  schools  relative 
to  school  policies  and  school  appropriations.  Mr.  Churchill 
seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  accidental,  and 
we  hope  a  very  temporary,  official  and  that  the  City 
Superintendent  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  great  profession 
and  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu¬ 
cational  positions  in  the  world.  Was  it  not  Walt  Whitman 
who  referred  somewhere  to  the  insolence  of  elected  persons? 
Doubtless  he  had  selected  officials  in  mind  also. 

These  are  but  a  few  counts  in  what  might  easily  be  made 
a  long  indictment.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  great  up¬ 
rising  of  popular  interest  so  marked  twenty  years  ago, 
which  resulted  in  lifting  the  New  York  City  school  system 
out  of  the  mire  of  party  and  personal  politics  and  in  putting 
it  on  a  truly  educational  basis,  has  spent  its  force.  Today 
there  is  no  adequate  public  interest  and  no  vigorous  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  press  to  check  the  constant  endeavors  to  undo 
so  much  of  that  great  reform  movement  which  made  New 
York  noteworthy  and  conferred  incomparable  benefits 
upon  its  school  teachers  and  its  school  children. 


Does  Germany  need.  Xhe  rector  of  the  University  of  Ros- 
more  UniversWes?  Korner,  delivered  an  ad¬ 


dress  in  the  aula  of  the  University  on  July  i,  that  has 
lately  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title  ''Brauchen 
wir  neue  Universitdten?”  The  address  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  opponents  of  the  plans  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  new  universities  in  Germany.  Two  points  are  espe¬ 
cially  emphasized:  the  needs,  namely,  of  the  continually 
increasing  population,  and  the  entire  futility  of  the  fear 
that  has  been  frequently  exprest  of  a  possible  rupture 
that  will  come  about  between  new  universities — like,  for 


instance,  Frankfurt,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg — and  those 
already  in  existence.  A  recent  writer  in  Der  Tag  of  Berlin, 
who  discusses  the  address  in  detail,  readily  concedes  the 
general  truth  of  both  of  these  points  of  view,  but  says  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  principal  objections  to  be  tuged  against 
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the  foundation  of  new  universities  are  to  be  found  in  en¬ 
tirely  different  aspects  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  universities,  like  the  new  tech¬ 
nical  high  schools,  in  their  administration  will  not  be  es¬ 
tablished  upon  as  independent  a  basis  as  the  older  universi¬ 
ties,  and  this,  in  itself,  will  cause  a  break  between  them. 
The  strong  bureaucratic  spirit  that  in  the  last  decades  has 
controlled  the  ministries  of  education,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia,  in  their  attitude  toward  the  universities  will  assert 
itself  even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  new  foundations. 
The  conference  of  rectors  of  the  Prussian  universities,  held 
a  few  years  since,  entered  an  energetic  protest  against  this 
attitude  of  the  ministry;  and  whether  this  particular  move¬ 
ment  was  effectual  or  not,  the  old  rights  and  privileges 
and  the  great  traditions  of  the  German  universities  are 
only  to  be  maintained  by  their  constant  assertion  and  not  by 
obvious  concessions  to  ministerial  control. 

Another  danger  in  the  formation  of  new  universities  lies 
in  the  fact  that  far  too  many  people  in  Germany  study  at 
the  present  time  in  the  university  as  a  preparation  for  a 
professional  career.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  these  are  not  fitted  for  university 
study  at  all.  The  great  cities  are  crowded  with  physicians 
and  lawyers  who  have  no  satisfactory  occupation  and  no 
sort  of  adequate  income  from  their  profession.  A  funda¬ 
mental  difficulty  here  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  a  imiversity 
education  is  demanded  for  entrance  into  occupations  and 
official  positions  where  in  many  other  countriesja  technical 
education  that  can  be  absolved  in  the  school  at  the  age  of 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  is  deemed  sufficient.  The 
universities  of  Germany  suffer  under  the  load  of  this  ballast, 
which  imposes  besides  an  unnecessary  burden,  that  is  often 
hard  to  bear,  upon  parents  who  can  ill  afford  the  outlay 
involved  in  prolonging  the  course  of  study.  It  is  a  fine 
thing,  he  continues,  to  promote  and  encourage  university 
study,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  promote  it  unduly  and  in 
wrong  directions.  A  danger,  too,  exists  in  the  temptation 
that  undoubtedly  is  at  hand  in  the  presence  of  these  throngs 
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of  students  to  set  the  standard  of  accomplishment  within 
the  university  continually  lower,  in  that  the  old  require¬ 
ments  can  not  be  met  by  the  masses.  These  conditions, 
alone,  should  not  determine  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  new  universities  and  the  consequent  provision  of  still 
further  facilities  for  study,  but  they  should  be  taken  seriously 
into  consideration  in  solving  an  important  problem. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who  is  himself  a  professor 
of  medicine,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  danger  to  medical 
studies  that  lies  in  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the 
clinics,  which  effectually  bars  a  personal  contact  with  the 
instructor  and  the  individual  direction  that  he  should 
exercise  in  this  work.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  Der  Tag 
repeats  what  has  already  been  emphasized  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  that  a  possible  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  increase 
in  this  and  other  subjects  the  facilities  of  instruction  in 
the  existent  universities.  The  doubling,  even,  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  directions  where  it  is  particularly  needed  should 
be  able  to  afford  immediate  relief  without  raising  questions 
other  than  those  incidental  to  the  increase  of  budget  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  writer  of  the  article — Professor  Georg  Kaufmann, 
of  the  University  of  Breslau — finally  asks  impressively 
that  before  new  universities  are  founded  the  whole  compli¬ 
cated  matter  of  ultimate  effect  be  considered  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  with  the  idea  of  solving  for  the  nation  at  the  present 
time  and  for  the  future  a  problem  of  national  importance. 


Editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City: 

The  National  Council  j  read  the  news  item  of  page  214  of  the 
at  Salt  Lake  September  issue  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view  with  considerable  surprise.  The  statement  that 
“the  election  to  vacancies  in  the  Council  were  all  treated 
politically”  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 

Vacancies  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  6-year  perioti 
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were  filled  with  a  single  exception  by  the  re-election  of  the 
former  members.  These  members  were  as  follows: 


Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.;  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  J.  F.  Sims,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. ; 
Charles  H,  Judd,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  A.  Dun¬ 
can  Yocum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Thomas  C.  Miller,  Shepardstown,  W.  Va. ; 
Frank  B.  Dyer,  Boston,  Mass.;  James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Augustus 
S.  Downing,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  George  B.  Cook,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Stratton  D. 
Brooks,  Norman,  Okla.;  Henry  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  William  O. 
Riddell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  A.  C.  Nelson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Reed  B. 
Teitrick,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Bowling  Green,  Ky . ;  J.  L. 
Snyder,  Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Mich. 


The  single  exception  was  the  successor  of  Miss  Clem 
Hampton,  of  Florida.  As  she  had  retired  from  educational 
work  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  re-elect  her.  In  her  place 
Josephine  C.  Preston,  of  Washington,  was  selected.  The 
only  other  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  member 
and  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Superintendent  M.  C. 
Pierson,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

If  there  were  any  politics  in  the  selection  of  these  people 
it  was  not  evident  to  those  of  us  on  the  ground  who  had 
the  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  statement  that  only  21  members  of  the  Council 
were  present  is  also  incorrect.  There  were  about  40  mem¬ 
bers  present. 


Univ.  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine 


Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  J.  Aley 
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